





A four-year-old of our acquaintance likes to 
sing songs of his own composing. During 
every visit with him, we are asked if we want 
to hear his “new song.” And every song be- 
gins, “I live in a house.” It may be a sad 
song or a happy one. It may be about how 
“daddy went away and my tricycle got broke,”’ 
or about the house in which baby sister “rolled 
a ball and laughed a funny holler.” At times 
he sings about events at nursery school or at 
the community playground. He has perfected 
2 song about his ordeal with tonsils. But 
whatever the mood, and whatever the time, 
place, and characters of the events — real or 
imagined — about which he sings, the first 
line of his song is always the same, “I live in 


a house. . .” 


Is it stretching things too far to say that the 
house he lives in is — music? His parents 
prefer to think it is their house, a snug and 
friendly house, which a happy youngster makes 
the setting for all that goes on in his world. 
Of course it is that too, but that house happens 
to echo to a good deal of excellent recorded 
music, for children and for adults. We shall 
go on thinking, therefore, that here is a very 
fortunate child, who, through his parents and 
the teachers in his nursery school, is learning 
to live in the house of music, where all things 
grave or gay may be clearly expressed for those 
who will listen. 


And it occurs to us again, as it has occurred to 
us many times as we have watched good teach- 
ers participating in classroom music hours, that 
the value and meaning of any art can be found 
only by /iving in it, as in a house, learning to 
know its many rooms, its windows little and 
big, its limitations, its many colors, and the 
perfection of workmanship in it. Music must 
be your house and my house, Johnny's house 
and Mary's house. It must belong to each of 
us and to all of us. Children particularly must 
be happy there — or they won't stay. 


Make them want to stay there, having first 
helped them to find their way in. Help them 
to furnish it with simple, rewarding delights 
and they will find happiness in it all their 
lives. 


Because music is a magical kind of house. 
If the individual is at home in it, it will grow 
with him no matter what the limits of his 
spirit may be. It will accommodate all talents 
and interests, a small musical talent as well 
as a towering one. 


Let the children come in... . . 


a fourk 


a check list for school music 


New Appreciation Books by Lillian Baldwin 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 


3 books for intermediate grades 


THE GREEN BOOK THE CRIMSON BOOK THE BLUE BOOK 


Music to Remember 


a repertory book for junior high school 


Wonderful new books for junior high school 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


With special materials by Douglas Moore, Marion Bauer, and Charles 
Leonhard. These new books extend and enlarge the musical scope 
and opportunities offered in New Music Horizons, grades 1 through 
6, by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, 
and Birge. 


complete with Records 


“Songs from World Music Horizons” 
“Songs from American Music Horizons” 
Each album contains 4 nonbreakable, 78 r.p.m. Columbia Records 


For all teachers and supervisors 


MUSIC and the CLASSROOM TEACHER 


by James L. Mursell 


NEW YORK, 45 East 17 St. 
CHICAGO, 221 East 20 St. SILVER DETT 
DALLAS, 707 Browder St. om p an y 
SAN FRANCISCO, 604 Mission St. 
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Through an educational program directed to parents, 
Wurlitzer consistently points out the benefits of learn- 
ing to play—the rewards that it brings in self-discipline, 


self-confidence, poise. 


For many years, Wurlitzer has been an active leader in 
promoting wider student interest in the piano. 


Wurlitzer further encourages youthful interest in the 
. piano, as well as home practice, by creating models that 
parents enjoy owning and can afford to buy for their 
in | e children. 
Wurlitzer fully realizes, however, that today’s grow- 
K ing interest in the piano stems largely from the splendid 
work being done by music educators. And we are proud 
to know that this work is being aided by an ever in- 


creasing number of Wurlitzer Pianos in schools and 
colleges throughout the world. 





WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 
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Considering an electronic organ? 
Wurlitzer makes the only complete « 
dine of electronic organs—both single and — 
‘ 4 ble- i \04 UAFAALAANTL Teed TAT TATEREGERES, 
ouble-manual types. eee — 
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Wurlitzer Pianos combine desir- 
) able dimensions, enduring con- 
l Struction and fine tonal qualities. 


The model shown here may be 
seen at any Wurlitzer dealer's 
store. Or, descriptive literature 
will be sent on request. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Illinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Minois 





Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mendota, Ii. Copyright, 1951, 
by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Issued six times yearly; Sentember-October, November-December, January, February-March 
April-May, June-July, Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 











Lorenz's 
New Choices for Young Voices 


OCTAVOS 


i New Secular Choruses 


(Fill your needs from this assortment of melodious, stately, humorous, and 
classical numbers.) 


5175. 
5176. 


6102. 
6103. 
6104. 


7119. 


2140. 
2141. 


2635. 
2636. 


The First Star. (Kamennoi-Ostrow) (SA) Rubinstein 
Beautiful Dreamer. (SA) Foster-Peery (Four-hand accomp.) 


None but the Lonely Heart. (SSA) Tschaikowski 
The Waltz of the Flowers. (SSA) Tschaikowski 
Wake, Lovely Spring. (SSA) Grieg 


O Lovely Hour. (SAB) Chopin 


The Lost Chord. (SATB) Sullivan 
She’ll be Comin’ Round the Mountain. (SATB) (Southern 
Mountain) 


None can Love like an Irishman. (TTBB) Wilson 
The Foggy, Foggy Dew. (TTBB) (Irish) 


(Sent on approval upon request) 


——> NEW SACRED CONCERT CHORUSES 


(The following are only a few of our sacred octavos, a line in which Lorenz 
Specializes.) 


9767. 
9771. 
9775. 
9776. 
9777. 
9778. 


C19. 
6238. 
7336. 
7338. 


Alleluia. (SATB) Franck 

O God Our Help. (SATB) Wilson 
Sanctus. (SATB) Tschaikowski 

Away in a Manger. (SATB) Luther-Wilson (Christmas) 
Prayer for a New Day. (SATB) Bach-Lorenz 
The Sleep of the Child Jesus. (SATB) Gevaert-Lorenz 

(Christmas) 

What Child is This? (SATB) Wilson (Christmas) 
How Long wilt Thou Forget Me? (SSA) Pflueger 
Open the Gates of the Temple. (SAB) Knapp 
The Birthday of a King. (SAB) Neidlinger (Christmas) 


(Sent on approval upon request) 


A New Operetta 
“Up on Old Smoky” 
by Ellen Jane Lorenz 


Based on American mountain tunes, some of 
which are currently popular. The musical ar- 
rangements are simple, the plot exciting and 
the production requirements simple. Suitable 
for High or Junior High. 


(This and other operettas sent on approval upon request) 
Memphis 
York LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago 
Dayton 








MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSO. 
CIATION holds its 76th annual meeting in 
Dallas, Tex., February 25-28. In addition 
to general program sessions being planned 
by President Roy Underwood and sectional 
meetings in charge of the standing committee 
chairmen, music education sessions will be 
included the afternoons of February 26 and 
27. Rose Marie Grentzer, chairman of the 
music department at Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
is chairman of the MTNA school music com. 
mittee. The following are among those who 
will appear on the music education progranis; 
MENC President Marguerite V. Hood, asso- 
ciate professor of music at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, and supervisor of 
music in the Ann Arbor public schools; 
Marion Flagg, consultant in music education, 
Dallas (Tex.) Independent School District; 
Russell V. Morgan, director of music, Cleve. 
land (Ohio) public schools; Thurber Madison, 
associate professor of music education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington; and William 
R. Sur, chairman of music education depart- 
ment, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 

Other sectional meetings will be devoted 
to: American Music, Audio-Visual Aids, Com. 
munity Music, Senior Piano, Junior Piano, 
Library Resources, Music in Colleges, Con- 
servatories and Universities, Music Therapy, 
Musicology, Organ and Choral Music, Psy- 
chology, Strings, and Theory. 

Two of the prominent music features an- 
nounced by president Underwood will be 
Tock’s opera “The Princess and the Pea” 
produced by Southern Methodist University, 
and a concert by the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, which will use a public school string 
orchestra in Vaughn Williams’ new ‘“Con- 
certo Grosso.” Also contemplated is a 
full dramatic production of the “Second 
Hurricane” by Copland with a high school 
cast. Among the speakers scheduled are: 
John Rosenfield, critic of the Dallas News, 
who will speak on “Music in Our Home 
Town”; and Carl Haverlin, Broadcast Music, 
Inc., whose topic will be “Composition in 
Our Home Town.” 

MTNA has recently appointed S. Turner 
Jones and Mrs. Jones as secretary-editors of 
the official publication “American Music 
Teacher.”” Mr. and Mrs. Jones took over their 
new duties on August 1, with offices at 17 
West 71st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MIDWESTERN 
CONFERENCE on school vocal and instru- 
mental music was held at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, November 30 
through December 2, 1951. It is jointly 
sponsored by the Michigan School Vocal 
Association, the Michigan School Band and 
Orchestra Association, and the University of 
Michigan. The All-State High School Band, 
Intermediate Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
will be assembled to read new materials, and 
to present programs which were prepared this 
summer at the National Music Camp, Inter 
lochen, Mich. Orien E. Dalley of the School 
of Music is chairman of the Midwestern Con- 
ference. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MUSIC 
THERAPY held its second annual conven- 
tion November 9-11 in Chicago, Ill. Experts 
in the field of music in therapy together 
with representatives of thirty cooperating 
organizations gathered to discuss experiences 
and research problems. Ray Green, New 
York, N. Y., is president of the association; 
Esther Goetz Gilliland, Chicago, IIll., vice 
president and program chairman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC held its twenty: 
seventh annual convention November 23-25, 
1951, at the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. . . On November 22 MENC President 
Marguerite V. Hood and a committee repre 
senting the Music Educators National Cot- 
ference met with NASM representatives 
discuss ways in which the curricula can be 
improved in the several hundred schools offer 
ing courses in music education. 
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Sage:¥itst-Line Instruments are a ‘Must’ 
for Miami Senior High School Band” 


@ Winner of FIRST DIVISION (superior) 
RATING in concert, marching and sight- 
reading events, in Florida State Contest, every 
year since 1939. 


@Winner of FIRST DIVISION RATING 
Florida District Contests each year since 1946, 


@ At last Region VIII Contest, Richmond, 
Va. (1941) received FIRST DIVISION 
RATING in concert and marching, with 
score of 99.2% — highest score of any band in 
marching contest. 


@ Official band at the Gasparilla Festival 
(Tampa, Fla.) 1949. Official Coronation Ball 
band, Festival of States Celebration (St. 
Petersburg, Fla.) 1947 and 1948. Participates 
annually in Festival of Light (Ft. Meyers) and 
Miami Orange Bowl half-time show, and King 
Orange Jamboree Parade. In 1951, was sent 
to Havana, Cuba as official Miami band for 
annual “Fiesta sur el Prado.” 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-one 





Mig PS 
BAND 


O35; @ CONN INSTRUMENTS 


Conn quality, unsurpassed, has merited the confidence of 
this fine 100-piece band for years. Of the band’s entire 
instrumentation, 65% of the instruments are Conn! 


Al G. Wright, the successful director of this outstanding 
high school band for the past 13 years, says: ‘‘I have found 
that students progress faster and reach higher levels of 
achievement when they play a first-line instrument.” 


See your Conn dealer for help in band organizing and 
instrumentation problems. Or, send coupon today for 
latest general catalog. No obligation. - 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 

DEPARTMENT 1112 ELKHART, INDIANA 

CT Please send latest Free Conn ‘a Please send Free copy of 
— catalog showing com- the Oricinat Sousa Manu- 

plete line of Conn band instru- script, “Stars and Stripes Fore 

ments, ever” (suitable for framing). 


Name. Position. 





Address__ 





City, Zone, State. 





School 








INTEGRAL 
FINGER HOLES! 


LOCK POSTS! 


OTHER 
NOBLET ‘‘45”’ 
FEATURES 


Popular Bh Boehm 
model. 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Choicest Mozambique : 
grenadilla wood, seasoned 
over 10 years. Integral 
raised tone holes, power 
forged nickel silver 

keys in new improved 
design. Separate post 
mounting for C#/G# 
key. Longer key bearings, 
locked tension posts, 
metal tenon ring, rust- 
resisting gold plated 
springs. Precision tuned 
at standard A-440. 
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A value 
only Noblet 
could bring you 


The know-how that goes into building 
the Model 45 was over 200 years in 
the making — for Noblet is not 

only the world’s /argest manufacturer 
of woodwinds exclusively, but also 

one of the oldest. This priceless 
experience is reflected in every detail 
of the “45"’s construction . . . in its 
advanced mechanical features, in the 
beauty of its tone and perfection 

of scale. Precision fabrication — plus 
Noblet’s vast production — make 
possible this clarinet of true artist 
calibre at a price students 

can easily afford. 
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Write Today 
For Free Catalog 


G. LEBLANC CO., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Please send me copy of your latest cata- 
log and full information on your Leblanc 
and Noblet woodwinds. 

Name 

Address 


City and State 








PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. Children’s 
Reading Service announces the availability 
of its 1952 annotated list of phonograph 
records containing 1,000 selected recordings 
suitable for kindergarten through high school, 
covering the fields of music, language arts, 
science and social science. In the music 
listings are included a description of the 
RCA Basic Record Library of 21 albums for 
elementary schools, edited by Lilla Belle 
Pitts and Gladys Tipton; “New Music Ho- 
rizons,” a series of 8 albums; and “Singing 
School” a series of 8 albums. Other record- 
ings listed for the various grades are: Kinder- 
garten—Recognition of Solo Instruments, 
Music for Listening, Singing Games, Dra- 
matic Play, Rhythmics; Grades Four to Six— 
Recognition of Solo Instruments, Instrumental! 
Music, Vocal and Choral Music, Rhythmics, 
Folk Music; Grades Seven to Nine—In- 
strumental Music, Vocal and Choral - Music, 
Folk Music and Rhythmics; Senior High 
School—Instrumental Music, Vocal and Choral 
Music, Opera. Warren S. Freeman, dean of 
the Boston University College of Music, 
Boston, Mass., is editor-in-chief of the list 
and educational consultant. Copies may be 
obtained for ten cents each from Children’s 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 


MENC PUBLICATION TO BE _ RE- 
CORDED. “Piano Instruction In _ the 
Schools” a report and interpretation of 2 
national survey, edited by William R. Sur, 
chairman of the MENC Music Education Re- 
search Council, will be recorded by the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Books 
so recorded are for the most part reproduced 
under a congressional appropriation administ- 
ered by the Library of Congress. Donald G. 
Patterson is chief of the Division for the 
Blind, Library of Congress, Washington, 
ma Cc 


PSALM TUNE COMPETITION. Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, IIl., offers a prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best setting in four- 
voice harmony for congregational singing of 
a prescribed metrical version of Psalm One 
Hundred. This is the ninth annual Herbert 
Memorial Psalm Tune Competition. For 
the words to be used and conditions of entry 
write Thomas H, Hamilton, Monmouth Col- 
lege. 


OSTWALD BAND FILM SERVICE. “Un- 
iforms by Ostwald’, Inc. announces the 
organization of the Ostwald Band Film Serv- 
ice, through which films may be secured on 
a rental or sale basis. First films available 
were staged and directed by Hal Bergan, 
director of music, Sexton High School, 
Lansing, Mich. A list of films will be fur- 
nished on request by writing to the service 
at “Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc.,” Ostwald 
Bldg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATION. “Handbook for Be- 
ginning and Advanced Rhythm Bands” covers 
such subjects as organization, membership, 
class procedures, rehearsal rooms, seating 
plans, and scoring. It is available for fifty 
cents from Pan-American Band Instruments, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


TEACHER AT WORK. A group of stu- 
dents from Oklahoma City schools enjoy an 
“opera sing” with Lilla Belle Pitts, Columbia 
University Teachers College, former MENC 
president. 
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for Junior High Schools 


Music educators of junior high 
schools and of grades seven and eight will be 
delighted with the way the new RCA Victor 
Record Albums. . . Sing Out! ... and Let 
Music Ring !—bring new life and increased 
interest to the school music program. 

Sing Out! and Let Music Ring! are re- 
corded from material in the music texts of the 
same title published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company. These two albums complete the 
RCA Victor recordings for Birchard’s graded 
music program—“‘A Singing School.” 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE % =) 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-one 


These new RCA Victor Record Albums 
inelude recordings of the best in art songs 
and folk songs from all over the world . . . 
selections for glee clubs and choral groups 
and for general singing . . . selections from 
the great composers of every period . . . con- 
cert and program numbers—plus other ma- 
terial of particular appeal to the junior high 
school age level. The albums are designed to 
meet the special vocal problems of the early 
secondary school period, especially those in- 
volving changed and changing voices. 


AVAILABLE ON 45 rpm and 
78 rpm RECORDS 


Albums of Sing Out! and Let Music Ring! 
are available now, recorded on the superior 
45 rpm records as well as on the conven- 
tional 78 rpm records. Each album contains 
six records. The 78 rpm albums are $7.60* 
each, and the 45 rpm albums, $6.70* each. 
Your RCA Victor Record dealer will be 
pleased to handle your requirements. 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
notice and to government price ceiling regulations. 





Camden, N. J. 


NAME. 


EDUCATIONAL. SERVICES, Dept. 78W 
Radio Corporation of America 


Please send me complete listing of RCA Victor 
Record titles for “‘Sing Out!”’, “Let Music Ring!”, 
and other records of “‘A Singing School.” 
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“Hip MASTERS VOICE” 
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Vhesé 
Time lested 
Pan-Am ERICAN 
Licata ide 
Can Help You! 


THREE music reference books that 
are proving extremely helpful to 






music educators are — (1) ‘‘The Story 
of Musical Instruments,’ 365 pages, 6” x 9” with hard 
‘Band and Orchestra Handbook,” 148 
pages, 6” x 9” with hard cover. ..(3) NEW “Handbook 
for Beginning and Advanced Rhythm Bands,’ 50 pages 
” Write for free cata- 


cover... (2) 


of “what to do and how to do it. 
log describing these and many other 
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SCHOOLS FOR OUR TIMES, 
report of the profession to the public by the 
executive secretary of the National Education 


Association of the United States, Willard 


E. Givens, emphasizes the need for con 
stant clarification of educational goals and 
the continuing adjustment of the educational 
program. The report points out that schools 
for our times must be: adjusted to the needs 
of our times; taught by professionally pre- 
pared teachers; staffed by teachers who are 
adequately paid; housed in adequate build- 
ings; supported by a defensible financial 
program; contribute to health and safety; 
contribute to sound character and ethical 
conduct; prepare youth for making a living; 
lay the basis for loyalty and good citizenship; 
contribute to appreciation and creativeness 
in the cultural values; discover and develop 
talent. Music educators will be interested 
in the entire report, especially the section 
which pertains to their own responsibilities 
in the education program. 


LET THERE BE MUSIC, an excerpt from 
The School Executives Magazine (April 1951), 
is an interesting and valuable discussion of 
where music fits into modern education. The 
material was prepared by Maurice R. Ahrens, 
assistant superintendent of the Battle Creek, 
Mich., Public Schools; Margaret Dooley, 
U.C. Teacher, Post Elementary School, Battle 
Creek; and Winifred Murray, music consul- 
tant, Battle Creek Public Schools. The re- 
prints may be purchased in quantities of ten 
or more from The School Executive, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE, July 1951, carries 
the story of Ernest Ostwald who came to the 
United States shortly after World War I to 
study American mass producticn methods in 
uniform making, and remained to become an 
American citizen and a dynamic exponent 
of the American way of life, establishing the 
well-known firm of “Uniforms by Ostwald”, 
Inc. 


the annual 


tested P/A school music teaching helps. 


VISUAL AIDS FOR INSTRUMENT TEACHING 
Nine 35 mm. Filmstrips, each with a Teaching Guide, comprise 
Pan-American’s newest VISUAL AID for Music Educators 
and Advanced Music Students. Prepared by experts for teaching 
CORNET-TRUMPET, TROMBONE-BARITONE, CLARINET, FLUTE, 
FRENCH HORN, VIOLIN, CELLO, STRING BASS, AND DRUMS. 
Get free Visual Aids folder for complete information. Mail | 
coupon or post card. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS |! 
Division of C. G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Department 1113 


[] Please inail free VISUAL AIDS folder. 
[) Please mail /ree catalog on THREE BOOKS and other tested P/A music teaching helps. 










STUDENTS LEARN 
BY SEEING 
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Address " 
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HITCH-HIKERS IN A BIG WAY was the 
title given this picture by the Detroit (Mich.) 
News. It was one of the many pictures — 
pages of them — which Detroit newspapers 
published to illustrate various features and 
phases of the great school music festival 
which was a high spot in Detroit’s 250th birth- 
day observance last June. Detroit school pupils 
do not ordinarily hitch-hike to rehearsals. How- 
ever, there was a traction strike, you may 
recall, which tied Detroit transportation in 
knots—but the young people went to re- 
hearsals, nevertheless. And by the time of 
the big festival, in response to the plea of 
Directer of Music Fowler Smith and- his 
associates, enough knots were untied (and 
enough busses were made available by the 
Union for the occasion) so that the 5,000 
children and 300 teachers did not have to 
hitch-hike to the Olympia Auditorium. Side 
note: Some 900 handicapped children were 
transported to and from school by Union 
drivers throughout the period of the strike. 
Pupils in the picture: (left to right) Robert 
Tyler, of Cass Tech; Helen Jean Oestreich, 
of Redford, and Kurt Keydel, also of Cass. 

























FROM 


THE TEXTBOOKS 
— Suite for Chorws — 


S.A.T.B. 
by CHARLES F. BRYAN 
Latin ............Arma Virumque Cano ......... 
Literature ........Flower in the Crannied Wall ..... 


Geometry ........The Area of a Regular Polygon... 
American History ...These Are the Times .......... 


J. FISCHER & BRO, 119 west 4oth streee NEW YORK 18, 
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LINE UP WITH THE LEADER! — 
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FOR SAX 
SECTION SUPREMACY 


A band’s drive and power may be measured by its brasses . . . but it can 
8) only be as colorful and melodious as its saxophones. For those piano 
Super 400" passages of velvet texture, to provide dynamic contrasts . . . for those full- 
Eb Mie Sex. fi Lis throated choirs of depth and breadth . . . it’s Buescher saxophones, in the 
school band as in the professional world. Tone quality of incomparable 
beauty. Flexibility, that opens a broad new vista of interpretation and 
scoring. For convincing proof of how Buescher superiority will bring saxo- 
phone supremacy to your band, see your Buescher dealer . . . now, while 

instruments are available. 


BUuESCHER. BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


eq Trice Clone 


Trademark ‘Registered 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-one 














NEW KAY BASS AND CELLO 
DESIGNED FOR TEEN-AGERS 





School bass and cello developed 
in conjunction with MENC string 
authorities and other experts 


Slightly more than a year ago, Prof. Gil- 
bert Waller, chairman of the MENC String 
Committee, asked for cooperation of manu- 
facturers in the development of better string 
instruments for use in schools. 

In response, the Kay Musical Instrument 
Company met and worked closely with Mr. 
Waller and his committee in the develop- 
ment of a complete school line of basses and 
cellos, the last of which are the new Kay 
Standard school models for high school and 
college students. These were finally ap- 
proved and went into production late this 
summer. 


“JUNIOR” KAYS FOR 
GRADE SCHOOL 


Illustrated to the right are nine-ycar-old 
children playing the Junior Kays, a bass and 
cello designed for grade school children. In- 
troduced about a year ago, these smaller 
size modcls are being used to complete the 
string instrumentation in hundreds of 
grade school orchestras. “Juniors” are 
about half the standard size, yet are authen- 
tic in shape, design and register. 


For full particulars call at your 
favorite music store or write fac- 
tory for circular. 


oe 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 





Street, 


1640 Walnut 
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Improved design and alignment 
make School KAYS 
twice as easy to bow and finger 
..-enhance the tone, too! 


As a result of extensive surveys, in coopera- 
tion with MENC String Committee author- 
ities, a new bass and cello are now available 
for school orchestra use. Known as the Kay 
Standard school models, the bass is regula- 
tion 3/4 size and the cello is full size, but they 
differ from regular models in weight and 
alignment. 

Strings of the Kay School instruments are 
closer to the fingerboard, which means less 
pressure is needed to play. Bowing radius is 
reduced for easier manipulation. And im- 
portant acoustical changes in the sound 
chamber make the instruments more re- 
sponsive, give them bigger tone. 

Tests indicate that excellent results may 
be expected ... particularly with teen-age 
beginners. The student has better control of 
intonation, and progresses more rapidly in 
general technique. These factors, plus the 
improvements in design, also improve tone 
quality to a marked degree. 


Lighter, Yet Standard Size 


Both the Kay Standard school bass and 
cello are regulation adult size... yet are 
significantly lighter in weight. This is 
achieved in large measure through use of 
thinner laminations for bodies of the in- 
struments, which also adds to their reson- 
ance — especially the cello. 

The new Kay Standard bass and celio 
complete the company’s entirely redesigned 
student line which also includes the“‘Junior”’ 
bass, “‘Junior” cello and “Intermediate” 
cello models. 


Available From All Music Stores 


Production of new Kay Standard models is 
not expected to match demand for several 
months to come. The company, therefore, 
urges that these new Kays be seen and tried 
as soon as possible, thus allowing sufficient 
time for delivery. 

Prices are only slightly higher than 
lowest-priced student modcls. And like all 
Kays, they may be purchased through any 
music store. 





12, Illinois 


Chicago 












WEST VIRGINIA MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION will issue a state publication 
under the name “Notes a Tempo.” The first 
edition will appear in January, a pre-state con- 
vention issue, according to word from Clifford 
W. Brown, president of WVMEA. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUSIC EDUCA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION elected the following 
officers at their October meeting: president— 
Julian Helms, Charlotte; vice-president— 
Annyce Worsham, Albemarle; treasurer— 
Richard C. Southwick, Salisbury. An execu- 
tive secretary, Herbert Hazelman, Senior 
High School, Greensboro, was appointed 
Arrangements have been made for the pub- 
lication of a news bulletin under the direction 
of Mr, Hazelman. 


IDAHO MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its state meeting February 
28-March 1, 1952 at Boise, instead of the 
dates originally announced for December. 


MARYLAND MUSIC EDUCATORS AS- 
SOCIATION held its biennial election at the 
state meeting in Baltimore October 20. The 
following officers were elected: president— 
Mrs. Florence de Vermond, Silver Spring; 
Ist vice-president—Mrs. Martha Pointer, Bal- 
timore; 2nd _ vice-president (vocal)—Mrs. 
Evelyn Sullivan, Brunswick; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent (orchestra)—Chester Petranek, Silver 
Spring; 2nd _ vice-president (band)—Lee 
Wales, Baltimore; 2nd vice-president (ele- 
mentary)—Mrs. Ruth Brown, Oakland; sec- 
retary-treasurer—Mrs. Kathryn J. Sliger, Bal- 
timore. 


ARKANSAS SCHOOL BAND AND OR- 
CHESTRA ASSOCIATION is now publish- 
ing a state journal named “The Director” 
which will be issued five times each school 
year. Subscription: $1.00 per year. Single 
copy 25c. Editors of state music education 
periodicals may have a copy free. Write to 
J. Raymond Brandon, Senior High School, 
North Little Rock, Arkansas. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY has is- 
sued its 1951-52 catalog of music publications, 
which contains in addition to the listing of 
music an illustrated dictionary of modern 
musical instruments, a glossary of musical 
terms, and announces the availablility of a 
series of portraits and. biographical sketches 
of great composers. The catalog may 
obtained by writing to Hall & McCreary 
Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 


KJOS 1951-52 CHORAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL CATALOG instrumental section 
includes band methods, books and music, as 
well as material for orchestra; the choral 
music section carries listings for sacred and 
secular music for seasonal and special occa- 
sions, and choral collections. Also listed 
are organ solos and collections, voice methods, 
vocal solos and chorafolios. Request for the 
catalog should be sent to Neil A. Kjos Music 
Co., 223 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





“THE COVER PICTURE 





OUR EYES UPON TEXAS. Pictured on 
the cover of this issue are the Texas All- 
State Orchestra, the Texas East Band (lower 
left), and the Texas West Band (lower right). 
The groups participated in the concert which 
was a major feature of the Texas Music 
Educators Association clinic-convention, held 
in Galveston, February 7-10, 1951. Photo- 
graph was made by Joe L.-Haddon during 
the orchestra’s portion of the program. 

Standing in the center of the stage is 
James P. Robertson, University of Wichita, 
Kansas, guest conductor. Seated bétween 
the two bands are Russell L. Wiley, guest 
director from the University of Kansas; 
Harold Bachman, guest director from the 
University of Florida; the organizer, M. J. 
Nowlin (in light suit), and L. H. Buckner, 
immediate past president of the Texas Music 
Educators Association. 

Participating, but not shown in the picture, 
was the great chorus of 665 singers under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson. Over 
6,000 people attended this concert. 
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First Prize Gold Medal 
awarded Selmer 

(Paris) Clarinet at the 
International Wind 
Instrument Competi- 
tion—The Hague, 
Holland 1951 





Intense tonal color... 


Flexible dynamic shading . 


in the new 





Selms 


Centered-Tone Clarinet 


Now, more than ever before, the mark “Selmer” on a 
clarinet is justified as an uncompromising standard of 
musical and mechanical quality. The new C-T Model 
embodies a living Standard of musical quality now in its 
fifth generation. 


Here alone you thrill to a more compact tone, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal color. Undesirable 
spreading has been completely eliminated. Tonal emission is 
vastly more uniform through all registers. 


Play the C-T! Compare it with any other clarinet in the 
world! We sincerely believe you'll agree that the Selmer 
C-T Model is the clarinet you must have for your own 
personal use. 


Ask to try the C-T Model at your Selmer 


dealer’s. Or write for free Centered-Tone 
Brochure. Address Dept. J-111. 





No other maker of artist clarinets can match the skill, 
experience, and resources of the Selmer organization. 


Paris, France Mantes, France Paris, France 
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Elkhart, Indiana 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Vandoren reeds and mouthpieces 
traditionally the finest for 3 generations 


N 











t*NEW YEAR CAROL 


George Lynn 312-40058 .16 
Mixed with Junior Choir, So- 
prano solo. 
t*GOD REST YOU MERRY, 
GENTLEMEN 


George Lynn 312-40094 .16 
For four Choirs: Junior, Junior 
High, Senior High and Adult 
Mixed, Traditiona!, 


tT*ONE EVENING IN WINTER 


John H. Duddy 3122-40097 .18 
Mixed voices, Traditional French, 
Allegretto. 


*CHRISTMAS HYMN 
George McKay 332-40074 .15 
Mixed voices, Very easy. 





Send for ovr Choral Catalog, Dept. MEJ-11-51 


THEODORE PRESSER CO.., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





JUNIOR CHOIR CHRISTMAS 
COLLECTION 


George Lynn 332-40082 .22 
Unison, Two Part, Junior High 
School or Grade Schools will 
find this unusually fine. The five 
carols are: With Sweetest Songs 
of Joy, O Blessed Saviour, Mary 
Birthed A Little Son, Come and 
Be Joyful, The Shepberd’s Carol. 


tGO TELL IT ON THE 
MOUNTAINS 


George Lynn 312-40080 .18 


SAB, Excellent arrangement of 
traditional Christmas Spiritual. 
Fine concert number. 


tWestminster 
*A cappella 
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TRANSPORTATION TO MTNA CONVEN- 
TION. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas railroad 
(Frisco iine) is offering special help to 
members from the Chicago area who plan 
to attend the convention in Dallas, Tex., 
February 24-28, 1952. Information concerning 
schedules, rates, etc., on the Texas Special 
may be obtained by writing Frisco Travel 
Service, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH MUSIC 
COMPETITION. The Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York City, announces its fifth an- 
nual competition for a work for solo voice 
with accompaniment of organ and one solo 
instrument to be used at the Ascension Day 
Festival Service of 1952. An award of $100.00 
will be given for the winning composition. En- 
tries must be in the mail by February 1, 
1952, addressed to: Secretary, Anthem Compe- 
tition, 12 West 11th Street, New York 11. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY MUSIC FOUN- 
DATION in the Library of Congress has 
commissioned Alexander Tcherepnin, DePaul 
University professor, to write an opera. 


FLINT COMMUNITY MUSIC ASSOCIA- 
TION has made available an imposing report 
of its activities during its thirty-fourth season 
(1950-51). All musical activities of the city 
are included in the summary. Ray Gerkowski, 
executive and music organizer and director of 
music in the Flint Public Schools, states that 
the association sponsors the Flint Symphony 
Orchestra, the Choral Union, the Flint Civic 
Opera, and other musical groups. The orches- 
tra will play four symphony concerts, two 
children’s concerts, accompany two oratorios 
and a grand opera production during the com- 
ing season. The Choral Union will present 
the “Messiah” and another oratorio, while the 
Civic Opera will produce one grand opera in 
English next spring. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPETI- 
TION. The Queen Elizabeth of Belgium In- 
ternational Music Competition for piano is to 
be held in May 1952. Application for entry 
in the competition must be made before Janu- 
ary 31, 1952. For information write: Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium International Musical 
Competition, Palais des Beaux-Arts, 11, Rue 
du Baron Horta, Brussels. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SINGING will hold its convention 


in Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29 at Hotel 
Sheraton. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION SERV- 
ICE has been established by the Committee 
on Internaticnal Relations of the NEA. This 
service will provide (1) United Nations infor- 
mation for teachers through a bi-weekly news- 
letter and circuiation of curriculum news. (2) 
Selection and distribution of materials, pre- 
Paring spot studies and reports, and offer of 
direct assistance. (3) Maintaining a perma- 
nent representative at the United Nations. In- 
formation concerning subscription to this serv- 
ice may be obtained from the United Nations 
Education Service, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


FLORENCE E. CREAMER has retired after 
teaching music in the schools for over forty- 
five years. She writes: “I never lost a day 
for thirty years."" Friends who wish to write 


to Miss Creamer may reach her at: 557 Morris 
Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. 





TEACHER AT WORK, and pleasant work 
as well as a pleasant place to work! Beatrice 
Perham Krone and young pupils at Idyllwild 
(Calif.) School of Music and Arts. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE TWELVE 
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—for a Lifetime of Musical Fun! 


Catching the spirit and enthusiasm of young minds and hearts . . . guiding 
them along a pathway that leads to enduring pleasure . . . few educators can 
match the opportunity of the bandmaster for inspiration that lasts a lifetime. 
Instilling a love for good music, a spirit of teamwork, a pride in accomplishment 
and performance — then watching former students go on to greater musical 
heights — brings its own rewards of personal satisfaction. Naturally, in all your 
endeavors, good musicianship — in pitch, tone, and interpretation — is the 


constant goal. Elkhart instruments make that goal so much easier to reach. They 







are easier for students to play, rich in tone and true in intonation, with many 
professional qualities that help students make the most of their abilities. When 
your budget permits new instruments, by all means see the unusual values at 


your Elkhart dealer's. 
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CHORAL ADVENTURES has been published in answer 
to the insistent demand for choral music well- 
suited and interesting to teen-age boys and girls. 
Eleven music educators, long experienced in this 
field, made the arrangements. 









CHORAL ADVENTURES introduces the student to a 
wide variety of music from many sources. It in- 
cludes folk songs of America and other lands, 
chanteys with the wild tang of the sea, spirituals 
and chorales, distinctive Christmas program music, 
stirring patriotic tunes, masterworks, light classics, 
and some entirely new compositions. 







for the 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


Price 60 Cents 






CHORAL ADVENTURES includes two-, three-, and 
four-part arrangements in S.A-T., S.S.A-T., S.B., 
S.A.B. and S.S.A-T.B. settings with colorful accom- 
paniments. While primarily intended for the junior 
high school level, the book is worthy of use by 














HALL & McCREARY senior high school and adult choruses. 
COMPANY 
Publishers of CHORAL ADVENTURES presents 64 choruses, each 





Better Music 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





one a new musical experience, a "choral adventure”. 






















NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


For Piano Solo 
The Traffic Cop (Grade 1-2) ......... Ada Richter .35 
The Ferris Whee! (Grade 1-2) ....... Ada Richter .35 
At the Barber Shop (Grade 2) ....... Ada Richter .35 












For 1 Piano, 4 Hands ; 
Lullaby (Grade 1-2) ............. Alice Procter .40 


Puppet Parade (Grade 1-2) ........ Alice Procter .40 







For 2 Pianos, 4 Hands j 






March from Quartet Opus 132 (Grade 3) 
Beethoven-Steiner .70 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 












1716 Sansom Street 








Musical Development of the 
Classroom Teacher 


This report, recently released by the Music Education Research Council, deals with 
pre-service development in music of the classroom teacher on the campus, and sug- 
gests ways and means whereby this initial preparation may be amplified and devel- 
oped in the teaching situation. Although entirely new carries serial number of orig- 
inal Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 32 pp. 50 cents. 








National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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GREELEY PHILHARMONIC, the oldest 
symphony orchestra in Colorado—and prob- 
ably in the entire Rocky Mountain area— 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary October 15 
1951. The Greeley Daily Tribune paid a four- 
column tribute to the orchestra, to the music 
department and other supporters representing 
Colorado State College of Education, and t 
the citizens of Greeley who have loyally sup 
ported the orchestra for forty successive years. 
Founder and director of the orchestra from 
1911 to 1921 was John C. Kendel, former 
director of music in Denver Public Schools, 
past president of the Music Educators Nationa! 
Conference, and now executive vice-president 
of the American Music Conference. The 
second conductor was Raymon H. Hunt, now 
supervisor of instrumental music in the Den- 
ver Public Schools. He was followed by J. 
DeForest Cline, former chairman of the Di- 
vision of Music at Colorado State College of 
Education, who directed the orchestra from 
1923 to 1945, when he was succeeded by 
Henry T. Ginsburg, who is professor of music 
at CSCE. (Picture on page 64.) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
RADIO CONCERTS. Through the com- 
bined efforts of the Rochestra Civic Music 
Association, the Rochester Board of Educa- 
tion, and Stromberg-Carlson Station WHFM, 
a series of fourteen radio concerts which 
started October 9, 1951 and continue through 
April 8, 1952 are made available to students 
over the Empire State FM School of the Air 
through the facilities of station WHFM. Paul 
White is the conductor and Howard N. Hinga, 
the commentator. A music notebook giving 
program notes for each concert—the story, 
special things to listen for, and the melodies 
—has been prepared for distribution to the 
listeners. 


JORDAN COLLEGE MERGES WITH 
BUTLER. Word has been received from 
the boards of the Jordan College of Music 
and Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind., 
that the two institutions have unified their 
programs by bringing the music college di- 
rectly into the framework of the university. 


WEST VIRGINIA MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION CHANGES DATES of con- 
vention to be held in Huntington to January 
27, 28, 29 instead of January 24-26 as original- 
Jy announced. Headquarters will be Hotel 
Fredrick. 


WILLIAM M. GAMBLE, chairman of the 
Board of the Gamble Hinged Music Com- 
pany, Chicago, died September 2, 1951, at 
the age of 82. Mr. Gamble retired eight 
years ago as president of the company which 
‘was founded in 1908. He is survived by his 
widow Clara S., a daughter Mrs. Zita Mc- 
Bride, and his son Eugene E. 


APPRECIATION. Permit me to tender the 
author of “Trees,” on page 38 of the June- 
July JOURNAL, a Tusch, MF (“mit feel- 
ings,” as my friend Al Gish used to say). 
That is one of the finest things I have come 
across in the JOURNAL or any other pe- 
riodical in lo, these many moons! My most 
heartfelt felicitations to H.T.R., as well as 
to the Editorial Board for running it.—M.J.Y. 









TEACHER AT WORK. Kindergarten chil- 
dren at Sarah J. Rawson School, Hartford, 
Connecticut, have their own homemade band 
wagon. The teacher is Grayce E. Long who 
supplied the photo. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-THREE 
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ASSOCIATED MUSICIANS, Inc. “SAMI” 


8350 MELROSE AVENUE 


NATIONAL 
ADVISORY BOARD 





RUDOLPH GANZ 

JASCHA HEIFETZ 

LOTTE LEHMANN: 
HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 

DARIUS MILHAUD 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 

DEEMS TAYLOR 

> 
JAMES J. BOYLE 
President 


JOHN BRUECKER 
Chairman 
of the Executive Board 


EMIL HILB 
Managing Editor 


MAURICE ZAM 
In Charge of Public Relations 


SYLVAN G. BAY 
Legal Counsel 


x 
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“Serving Music and Musicians’ 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 


Associated Musicians, Inc., has been organized by } 
musicians — for musicians, with the purpose of doing 


, . : : EDITORIAL BOARD 
business in various fields of music. 





The Board of Directors ef AMI presents a plan for 
a personal and more active participation of the profes- 
sional musicians in music as a business and invites them 
to become collaborators of the organization. 


GEORGE ANTHEIL 
EMANUEL BAY 
LUCIEN CAILLIET 


MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO 


LESLIE P. CLAUSEN 
INGOLF DAHL 
EMIL HILB 
ERNST KRENEK 
FRANK PERKINS 
MIKLOS ROZSA 
CLIFFORD. VAUGHAN 
JOHN VINCENT 
ADOLPH WEISS 


MEREDITH WILLSON 
Write to the Public Relations Department of AMI 
for information. MAURICE ZAM 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF “AMI” x 


Starting as a music publishing house, AMI will offer 
a comprehensive program covering every type of com- 
position, in the lighter as well as in the serious vein. 

The Board of Editors of AMI will serve as a qualified 
judge of works of unknown as well as established com- 
posers, and will direct its efforts towards the discovery 
of new talent. All material submitted for publication will 
receive unbiased examination. There will be no expense 
and no obligation to the sender. 

AMI’s extensive library and the service of the Edi- 
torial Board will be made available to non-musicians as 
well as to professional musicians for information on 
questions pertaining to music. 

Editorial policies and decisions will be made by the 
Board of Editors, counseled by AMI’s National Advisory 
Board. 








HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY? 


Music in the Elementary Schools 


SPECIAL PRINTING, WITH SOME ADDITIONS, OF THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL SPECIAL MUSIC 
issue, February 1951. Articles by leaders in the field of music education which cover various phases and 
aspects of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliography prepared by the MENC Committee on 
Elementary School Music. * 54 pp. 1951. * Order from Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilinois. + Fifty cents postpaid. 





MUSIC SUPERVISOR'S 


CATALOG 


WE MAIL 
EVERYWHERE 
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124 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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why more and more music 
educators are taking 
advantage of the 


FREE 


GRETSCH-TILSON 
Music Talent Test 


to help them build bigger 
and better music 
departments 


1. The test greatly stimulates interest in 
music for both students and their parents. 
2. The test helps recruit new beginners... 
helps organize and maintain “second” bands. 
3. The test material is supplied FREE and 
test is administered with the help of your 
local Gretsch dealer.* 

4. Test material is designed, prepared and 
tested by a MUSIC EDUCATOR, Lowell 
Mason Tilson, Dean of Music, Emeritus, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, who proved its validity. 

5. The test is on phonograph records which 
simplifies administering the test and is not 
dependent upon the ability of person admin- 
istering the test. 

6. The test includes pitch, time, intensity 
and tonal memory...with 25 problems in 
each section which gives students a fair 
chance to test their musical ability. 

7. Clear concise instructions are included in 
the recordings making it easier for the stu- 
dents taking test. 

8. The test is short...does not overtax stu- 
dent...Ten to five hundred students can be 
tested at one time in less than 25 minutes. 
9. Test is used in college methods classes as 
well as in test and measurement classes. 
Answers are easy to tabulate. 

10. The test is on State recommended lists 
as desirable material for music education 
and testing programs. 

*P.S. If you do not have a local Gretsch 
dealer or would like further information 
before contacting your local Gretsch dealer 
mail coupon below today. 








The Educational Dept. of —s 
The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 

218 So. Wabash Ave. 60 Broadway 
Chicago 4, Illinois Brooklyn 60, N. Y. 


(Write Gretsch address nearest you) 


Send me complete information concerning the 
Gretsch-Tilson test. 
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Jen-Co offers a choice of 4 models, chrome plated 
frames with complete equipment. 
Felt Banner with name of your School in 4" letters in 
variety of colors sold separately. 
Other Instrs. of Jen-Co mfg. include Vibes, Marimbas, 
Xylophones, Chimes, Celesta, Celestette, Orchestra 
Bells and Tympani. 

Iso Imported Brass and Woodwind Instrs. and Ac- 
» cordions. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LUNCHEONS AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION 


Announcement has been made that 
Monday noon, March 24, has been 
scheduled for alumni luncheons which 
are to take place during the 1952 
MENC Philadelphia convention program. 
Reservation requests for space assign- 
ments should be addressed to the 
Washington office of the Music Educa- 


See your Local Music Dealer for All 
JEN-CO MUSICAL PRODUCTS 

Or write for further information to 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing: G. C. JENKINS CO. , 
ton 6, D. C. BOX 168 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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A Session of the 
Preparatory Commission 
at UNESCO House 
Photo by Max Micol 
Paris 


URING the past ten years music educators of 
many countries of the world have had oppor- 
tunities to come together here and abroad. 
Conventions and other activities of the MENC have 
been the occasions for many such meetings in the United 
States. The program of cultural exchange of the State 
Department, with which the MENC has cooperated con- 
sistently, has been another means of contact. In such 
interchange there are overtones of good international re- 
lations, though often incidental to the basic purpose of 
the organization activities or the contacts arranged for 
individual visitors. 

Music educators of the United States and other coun- 
tries have been anxious for an opportunity to come to- 
gether in a conference planned on an international plane. 
Music education—which represents and involves, and 
also affects directly or indirectly, more people than any 
other field of music—is the only segment of the music 
profession whose representatives have not met on an in- 
ternational level for the purpose of discussing and study- 
ing their basic responsibility to the musical life of our 
people—in our case music as a part of general education. 

The musicologists have met; in fact, they are organ- 
ized on an international basis—as are the music library 
specialists, the contemporary composers and the special- 
ists in the field of folk music and folk lore. In fact, at 
the fifth annual conference of the International Folk 
Music Council in London, July 12-15, 1952, the role of 
folk music (song, dance and instrumental music) in ed- 
ucation and recreation will be studied with a view to the 
preparation of a report to be presented at the projected 
International Conference on Music Education. 

It is true there have been meetings in the field of music 
education in years gone by which have been called “in- 
ternational,” yet into their planning has gone little that 
was truly international in concept or in fact. And the 
music education aspects of such meetings have not been 
well defined or too seriously considered. This is said 
in no spirit of criticism of past efforts—it is mentioned 
only as a matter of general reference and background 
for the information there is now available regarding a 
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projected [nternational Conference on Music Education. 

It seems timely and expedient for music education 
interests to have their inning, so to speak, on an inter- 
national plane. To this end, a Preparatory Commission* 
was assembled in Paris last summer by the International 
Music Council and Unesco for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the practical aspects of the proposed Internation- 
al Conference on Music Education. These aspects 
include mutual interests and objectives, plans and pre- 
liminary steps, ultimate goal. Countries represented at 
the meeting were: Belgium, Canada, France, United 
Kingdom, United States. (Observers present repre- 
sented Austria, Norway, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil.) 

The members of the Preparatory Commission met for 
five days at Unesco House in Paris and undertook 
serious study of the matters placed before them for con- 
sideration. The Commission was successful in arriving 
at some well-defined conclusions, on which all members 
agreed. So that music educators in the United States 
will know some of the details of this important develop- 
ment in which United States music education philosophy, 
methods and procedures will have such an important 
part, there is given below an outline of the principle 
matters which were considered, together with the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Commission. 


Questions Considered by the Planners 


1. What should be the purpose of such a conference: 

a. To provide a medium through which qualified repre- 
sentatives from countries throughout the world may come 
together to exchange and disseminate information and to 
confer concerning music education philosophy, methods and 
materials, for the purpose of stimulating further recognition 
of music education as a part of the broad program of general 
education. 

b. To determine needs in the field of music in general 
education. 





*Members of the Preparatory Commission: Marcel Cuvelier, interna- 
tional president and founder, Jeunesses Musicales, and secretary, Inter- 
national Music Council (Belgium); Bernard Shore, director of music 
education (United Kingdom); Arnold Walter, director, Royal Con- 
servatory, Toronto (Canada); Raymond Loucheur, director of music 
education (France); Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary, 
MENC (United States), who prepared this report for the Journal. 













c. To determine how such a conference will contribute 


to education for international understanding—that is in 


actually bringing peoples of the world closer together. 
d. To discuss and lay tentative plans for a course of action 
whereby a continuing program of exchange of information 
“and -wonferences ‘may ‘be “pursued through ‘the medium of a 
permanent international organization of music education. 


2. Should an International Conference on Music Education 
include in its agenda (a) music in general education; and 
(2) the education of the professional musician? 


There was unanimous agreement among the members 
of the Preparatory Commission that the First International 
Conference on Music Education should limit its agenda 
to music in general education. There was agreement that 
the Conference would include three major commissions as 
follows: 


a. Music education—private, schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. wt¢ ; 
b. Music education in the community. 


c. Teacher education. 


3. What should be the nature of the meetings held during 
such a conference? 


a. To include presentation by properly qualified and ex- 
perienced music educators of participating countries on 
status, objectives, philosophy, and methods of music edu- 
cation—representing the viewpoints of the private teacher, the 
teachers in pre-schools, elementary schools, high schools, and 
teacher education institutions. 

b. To include consideration and presentation of the fields 
of audio-visual aids, music in the home, community, insti- 
— and industries as well as music for exceptional chil- 
ren 

c. To include demonstrations of teaching techniques used 
in teacher-education in various countries. 

d. To include serious consideration of the essential qualities 
which constitute the talents and background required for 
good music educators; that is, of persons qualified in the 
field of music as well as in the field of education. 

e. To include comparative analysis by countries of curric- 
ula of music education in various levels. 

f. To include presentations of programs by music education 
performing groups. 

g: To include exhibits of music education materials used in 
various countries. 

h. To include programs which will contribute to more 
effective teaching of international understanding. 

i. To include consideration of community music activities, 
extending to young peoples’ concerts and adult education, 
and all other phases of community music life. 

j. To include pertinent programs dealing with music edu- 
cation relationships with libraries, music publishers and 
manufacturers and musicians unions. 

k. To include in general sessions lectures on such subjects 
as: 

(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


The philosophy of music education. 

Aims and objectives of music education in general 
education. 

Present status of music education. 

The training of teachers for the profession of music 
education as well as for community music leadership. 
The role of the professional musician in general 
education. 


(5) 


4. What provisions should be made for the broadest pos- 
sible participation in such a conference? 


It was unanimously agreed-by the members of the Pre- 
paratory Commission that every effort would be made to 
insure broad participation in the conference from as many 
countries as possible. Music educators will be invited to 
Participate in the International Conference on Music Edu- 
cation as follows: 


a. Representatives of National Commissions for Unesco in 
countries where National Commissions are in operation. 

b. Representatives to be appointed by member states of 
Unesco where National Commissions do not exist. 

c. Representatives to be appointed by governments who are 
not members of UNEsco. 

d. Representatives of federal, 
systems, as situations warrant. 

e. Representatives of inter-governmental organizations. 

f. Representatives of international private organizations. 

g. Representatives of national professional music education 
organizations. 


state and local educational 
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h. Representatives of other national professional educational 
organizations interested in and active in a broad program 
of music in general education. 

i. Experts and such individuals as the Preparatory Com. 
mission may regard as essential. 

j. Observers and associates. 


5. What should be the location and dates of the conference? 


There was agreement that the conference would be held 
in Brussels, Belgium, at the Palais des Beaux Arts and the 
tentative date for the opening of the conference has been set 
for June 27, 1953. In this connection assurance was received 
that there would be full cooperation not only of the munici- 
pality of Brussels but also of the Belgian National Govern. 
ment. 

The International Conference on Music Education to be 
held in Brussels will last for eight full working days, allow. 
ing for a two day week-end for sightseeing and official enter- 
tainment. 

In this connection it should also be mentioned that tenta- 
tive plans were discussed with the observer from Austria 
at the Preparatory Commission regarding the holding of 
a second conference in July of 1953 in Austria, this con- 
ference to be devoted to education of the professional mu- 
sician. ‘ 


6. What shall be the sponsorship of the conference? 


It was decided that the International Conference on Musi 
Education would be organized by Unesco with the cooperatid 
of the International Music Council. 
























Democracy in Action Through 
Music Education 


It is quite clear from the foregoing that prelimina 
steps have been taken—the stage has been set, in othe 
words, for music educators from all over the world ¢ 
participate in the First International Conference o 
Music in General Education. Attention is again called t 
the fact that the most democratic processes have bee 
set up regarding participation in the meeting both fro 
the standpoint of performing groups as well as from the 
standpoint of individual music educators. 

Music educators of the United States will be interested 
to know that plans are being made for members of the 
Preparatory Commission to attend the 1952 biennial 













convention of the Music Educators National Conference fj “*¥ ° 
in Philadelphia. Following the convention a meeting of of yor 
the Preparatory Commission will be held to develop — 
further plans for the international meeting. loted 

Our colleagues overseas, both East and West, and inj sation: 
Canada and Latin America are anticipating very much 7,3? 


the conference in Brussels, and they are looking forward It 


a great deal to participation of music educators in the total c 
United States in the conference. Our music educators jj #! a 
can contribute much; and they can also receive much ee 
inspiration and an undeniably valuable experience from overloc 
such a meeting. It is earnestly hoped that many music meee 
educators of the United States will begin to make plans of the 
to attend the Brussels conference, and will start now on _M 
plans for trips abroad so that they can be in attendance a 
at the meeting. ture or 
Some MENC members have already suggested the Sines 
possibility of certain performing groups from our™ challen 
schools as participants in the program. All suggestions — 
for program content, and for participation in the pro MJ oom ; 
gram both by individuals and performing groups, should vention 
be sent in as soon as possible for consideration by the the per 
Preparatory Commission to the MENC Washington a 
office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Pe 
For those who are interested, a complete report of the host ci 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission is also available iidir 
and may be secured from the same address. Be 
Louis | 
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OU PARK your luggage at your hotel, proceed to headquar- 
ters, register, pay the convention fee, pick up your 
badge, program book and other items, get a quick pre- 

view of exhibit hall—and then go into a private huddle with the 

program book, checking off a schedule that will make the best use 
of your convention time... . . Probably in this routine most con- 
ventioners are quite unconscious of the time, energy, professional 
skill and know-how which make possible the effective planning and 
smooth running of a convention built on the scale of the MENC 
national biennial meeting—all. charted completely and accurately 
in a pocket-size book which someone has dubbed the “Conference 

Timetable.” 

It is almost impossible to formulate a fair estimate of the 
total contributions to a national MENC convention coming from 
all parts of the U. S.—speakers, meeting chairmen, performing 
groups, home-town folks who have raised the funds to send these 
groups, the programs provided by the local schools, etc., etc—not 
overlooking the many months of preparation by chairmen and 
members of scores of committees. In this respect any MENC 
convention is indeed a major operation; from the standpoint 
of the host city committee, almost a super operation. 

_MENC members know that the majority of persons com- 
pfising our convention committees are not, in their regular jobs, 
primarily concerned with the music phase of education. The pic- 
ture on this page illustrates the diversity of talent and professional 
experience enlisted to serve on the staff of MENC convention 
engineers. It is such engineering service that maks sible a 
challenging convention program, so well organized, as far as the 
mechanics are concerned, that at 2:00 p.m. the mem can go to 
Room A in the long list of meeting places, as directed, and find the 
foom in order, a doo:man on duty, the representative of the con- 
vention committee on hand, the necessary paraphernalia in place, 
the performing group and its director on deck, the meeting chair- 
man unworried and ready to open the session, and even the piano 
in tune—usually. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to describe what on in the 
host city before and during the convention is to identify the people 

tured here around the conference table in the Administration 

uilding of the Philadelphia Board of Education. 


Beginning in the center foreground is the number-one man, 
Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
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who automatically acquired the post of general chairman of the 
convention committee by sponsoring the invitation to the MENC to 
meet in his city. Co-general chairman is the Rev. Edward M. 
Reilly, superintendent of the Diocesan Schools, at the left of 
national president Marguerite V. Hood, who is seated next to 
Dr. Hoyer. Coritinuing clockwise around the table: 

Earl B. Milliette, director, Division of Fine and Industrial Arts 
—chairman of Gommitteejen Decorations ; Thomas B, F. Spangler, 
principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School—chairman of 
Committte on Halls, Auditoriums, Stage Properties; M. Esther 
Hill, director, Division of Horne Economics—chairman of Com- 
mittee on Breakfasts, Luncheons and Dinners; Vanett Lawler, 
associate executive secretary, Music Educators National Con- 
ference; Harry Kephart, assistant to secretary and business man- 
ager of Board of Public Education—chairman of Budget Commit- 
tee; Robert Bro district superintendent (District 4)—chairman 
of Committee on Transportation; Paul E. Long, director, Division 
of Visual Education—chairman of Audio-Visual Committee; Wil- 
liam E. Burkard associate superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools—chairman of Committee on Local Participation; Martha 
A. Gable, assistant director of School-Community Relations— 
chairman of Radio-TV Committee; Russell M. Leonard (seated 
back of Miss Gable), principal, Bartlett Junior High School— 
chairman of Ushers-Information Committee; Allen H. Wetter, 
associate superintendent in charge of School-Community Rela- 
tions—chairman of Publicity Committee; Dorothy B. Crawford, 
principal, High School for Girls—chairman of Hospitality Com- 
mittee; Robert Wayne Clark, principal, Sayre Junior High School 
—chairman of Housi ittee; Charles A. Young, principal, 
Northeast High irman of Greater Philadelphia Asso- 
ciate Memberships ; Arthur A. Hauser, G. Ricordi & Co., New 
York City, president, Music Education Exhibitors Association; 
Benjamin V. Grasso, G. Schirmer, Inc, New York City, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Music Education Exhibitors Association: Exhibits, 
by the way, will be an exceptionally attractive feature of the con- 
vention this year. 

At the extreme right of the picture are two of the head 
men of the convention committee: the ot ey 
the directing chairman—associate superintendent John L. Wald- 
man; and the vice-chairman, Louis G. Wersen, director of music 
in the Philadelphia Public Schools, former president of the North- 
west Conference, and also of the NSBOVA. 










fessor Philip Cory reported in the February- 

March and Taty Journals are a real contribu- 
tion to knowledge and understanding. The laudably 
objective facts and figures have needed to be collected 
and presented in just such logical order. We need also 
to collect the non-objective opinion which, laudable or 
not, is the essence of our festival dilemma. We need to 
know how many bosoms seethe with how much fury 
after every competition. We need to chart the effect of 
this fury on the competitions themselves, and perhaps 
predict the direction in which they are moving. 

In some states the festival is still an outright contest. 
But the envy, rivalry, wounds and distress which are 
usual consequences of battle have in many states neces- 
sitated an attempt at amelioration. The cures we have 
devised are worse than the disease. 

In our state the contest has become a grading system. 
Teachers wait like naughty third-graders in the prin- 
cipal’s office for the stamp of I, II, III, IV, or V in 


Té SURVEYS of competjffons and festivals by Pro- 


The author of this article is director of the Missoula (Montana) 
Grade School Orchestra, a segment of which is shown with her in the 
picture. (Courtesy Haugen Studio, Missoula.) The reader is invited 
to refer to “Shop Talk” on another page of this issue. 
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Helen Rae Wunderlich 


indelible ink on the bare skin of their year’s work. This 
process scarcely soothes the breasts that grew savage at 
a contest, especially with the added misfortune of a 
parsimonious adjudicator. The intent was noble. In- 
stead of letting one contest winner reduce all the others 
to the status of loser, the tonic effect of winning was to 
be spread out. But what was actually spread out was 
the dismal effect of losing. There are many new ways 
of losing which the original contests lacked that the 
grading system has exploited. 

A fine pianist of great talent and unusual accomplish- 
ment who gets a II rating, finds when he goes back to 
school that he has now lost not only to a fine pianist, 
but to everyone in the festival who got a I, to wit: 
three twirlers, a drum duet, a neophyte trumpet player 
and a saxophone trio. A fine orchestra getting a Il 
may not lose to any orchestra, but to an assortment of 
glee clubs and choruses, and a bevy of Class E bands. 

We have in our country a traditional attitude toward 


sports: we realize that a winning team can lose a game 


or two. This attitude protected our contest losers, but 
the protection is now stripped away. We have an equally 
strong tradition in regard to grading systems—and it 
is the opposite of our contest tradition. We do not ex 
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pect to find top-grade beef marked second grade, or 
grade A eggs for a grade B price. We imagine that 
graders function, like government inspectors, in an im- 
personal vacuum, using perfectly standardized measure- 
ments, and we honor their conclusions as accurate. 

What is our standard of measurement in music com- 
petition? It is, in essence the subjective opinion of a 
single judge, taken at a single moment of quick ap- 
praisal. Let us assume that all these judges are as alike 
as yardsticks; that each one had a happy childhood, is 
happily married, is intimately and recently acquainted 
with the exact age levels of the singers or players he is 
judging, had a good night’s sleep, is free from indiges- 
tion or headache, and sustains a strong disposition of 
generous felicity toward all students of music. If such 
judges could be found, here are some of the different 
conceptions they might have of what their rating in Di- 
vision I means: 

1. The best they heard that day 

2. Concert artist material 

. A job well done, deserving a pat on the back . 

. A class grade of A, following the normal curve of distribu- 

‘ Poy ow of talent or promise 

. Proof of hard, faithful effort 


. A_performance suitable, on 
Carnegie Hall. 


their recommendation, for 

Under these flexible conditions it is possible to practice 
seriously for a year, to make excellent progress, and at 
the festival, though you play better than you have ever 
played before, land in a III rating. This is a new and 


empty kind of losing: losing to yourself, which makes 
you think you’re slipping at the age of fourteen. 


oF 


We have seen an element of injustice in grading a 
very small school in competition with a large one. So 
we have spread out the winnings by “classifying” entries 
according to size of school. Again, winners are added 
by subtracting from the natural defenses of the loser. 
A group that is one-year old, or an individual who has 
studied for seven months, loses, though seeming to be 
classified otherwise, to an organization that has been 
established for fifteen years, or to a soloist studying for 
almost the same length of time. A new band, beginning 
cautiously with a total investment of $400, loses with- 
out handicap to a rich organization representing a cash 
expenditure of $60,000 for instruments, equipment and 
drum majors paraphenalia. 

Losing a contest is a sporting defeat for underdogs. 
They can feel that their very effort was an achievement. 
But when this achievement is itself weighed impersonally 
in a proper classification and labelled III or IV, it is 
impossible to take pride in it. 

Criticism is one of our most powerful educational tools. 
If criticism, however, publicly labels a student by placing 
him in an inferior category, it becomes more punitive 
than constructive. Its usefulness is distorted, even as 
discipline is distorted if parents exercise it on their 
children in front of all the child’s friends. We sacrifice 
the efficacy of criticism when we shackle it to an imme- 
diate result, often unpleasant. 

What is the effect of these intensified losses on the 
teachers? No subject not required for graduation can 
be said to have secure tenure in the school curriculum. 
It has to be sold ‘to the public, to school boards, to ad- 
ministrators, to parents who buy instruments, year after 
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THIS ARTICLE the author dubs her “purple 
contribution to a nonobjective survey of person- 
al opinion” about music contests, adjudicated 
festivals, competition-festivals, audition-festivals, 
etc, etc. Mrs. Wunderlich calls them all “festi- 
vals,” but you will know what she means and 
why she is furious before you have read very 
far into her article—and you will not have to 
urge yourself to keep on reading whether you 
agree or disagree at any point. And that, 
frankly, is the main reason the Editorial Board 
gives you the article. With no common ground 
for rating on points, there was unanimous agree- 
ment that Mrs. Wunderlich should have Divi- 
sion I rating for interpretation and presentation 
of her own opinion. 











year. The teacher who gets a Division I rating has a 
real boost for his whole program: for getting and hold- 
ing students, for increasing his budget, for entrenching 
his own job. It is this bright hope that snares teachers 
into being graded. If you get a top rating it’s wonderful. 
If you don’t, you are in a worse position than a football 
coach who doesn’t win. An economy-driven board or 
an unfriendly administrator, handed such a handy axe, 
may just fire the coach. But in music they may drop the 
whole program. The strong teacher in an established 
department is as threatened as the struggling novice. 
If he has received a Division I rating for five years, the 
recurring “One” is taken for granted. There is no gain 
in it, since it was assumed and expected ; but if he should 
get into Division II there is a back-breaking loss in it. 

The soundest supporters of the grading system insist 
that the rating itself must be de-emphasized ; that school 
boards, administrators and parents must be “educated” 
into the proper acceptance of ratings. By whom? Who 
is to work this miracle but the teacher in the field? For 
the readers of this article it is not necessary to describe 
an average day’s labors by this paragon of zest, the 
teacher. At the end of which of these days is he to 
assemble the school board, the superintendent, and the 
parents, and mystically inculcate in each individual an 
intrepid docility toward any opinion on the part of ex- 
perts that he actually is doing only a C grade job in a B 
grade situation ? 

Into this pit we toss our young graduates who have 
never taught before, expecting them there to bring 
to fruition the loftiest aims in the high vocation of 
teaching. Most of them have the dedicated illusion that 
they are teaching not just a skill, but greatness of mind 
and heart. If they are smart, they forget this hope and 
study “The Art of Winning Games Without Actually 
Cheating.” 

If our urge toward shameless combat is so interwoven 
with our way of life that there is no motivation for our 
young people apart from it, we should not dabble with 
sporadic competitions in counties here and there. We 
should organize on a national basis. We should take 
tape recordings of every group and every individual, 
all playing the same piece. Then we should calibrate a 
calculating machine to test for timbre, volume, intonation 
and wrong notes, and run every tape through it to be 
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o they’ve asked you to put on a radio program! 

. Perhaps you have been approached to develop a 

series of broadcasts for “music appreciation.” 
The classroom teachers in your area have been told at 
conferences and in magazine articles that radio is a 
vital factor in any educational program, and they look 
to you, the music director, to help them to utilize the 
radio in connection with music in their classrooms. And 
now you must decide what should be done. 

There are many ways in which you can nacet tis 
challenge, and it is the purpose of this article to teil 
how one music educator met it. It is hoped that the 
underlying philosophy may help you in making your 
decision 

This music educator summed up the philosophy which 
guided her in building a radio series by saying, “Instead 
of turning on music for the children, let’s first turn 
the children on.” All of which means that if children 
are to grow musically they must first sing and play 
and move to music in order to become musically re- 


sponsive. It is after such experiences that children can 





THIS ARTICLE introduces to readers of 
this magazine a music educator who, says the 
author, “has been too busy being an excellent 
teacher to take the time to write for publication— 
Maude Garnett. . . .The article is submitted first 
to assist those persons who are endeavoring to 
initiate a radio program, and, second, to tell of a 
radio series organized around the idea of the max- 
imum participation of the children who listen to 
it.” Mr. Nye further states that the content of the 
article is definitely Miss Garnett’s. He observed 
her work and she told him her ideas which Mr. 
Nye has put down in writing. Miss Garnett and 
Mr. Nye are associate professors of music at the 
University of Oregon. 
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‘sit-and-listen” type of program 


find satisfaction in the 
which is being used daily in many schools—and failing 
to bring about the desired results. 


Planning the Series 


This series was planned for the ungraded school 
where children from the first grade through the eighth 
grade met for thirty minutes once a week to participate 
in music activities. In many instances this provided 
the only experience with music that these children had. 
The pru,ram went into schools in which the only equip- 
ment for music was the radio and a word sheet pro- 
vided by the radio station. Later on, a combined-grades 
book of a state-adopted series was the source of most 
of the songs used, although the word sheet was con- 
tinued. Each school was provided with printed in- 
formation, with suggestions for the teacher on how best 
to prepare the children for the broadcast, and how to 
continue and expand the work during the week until 
the next broadcast. Although this series was planned 
for rural schools, it was not long before the graded 
schools in many towns and cities found value in it and 
made a place for it in their schedules. 

The series, now in its ninth year, is called, “Let's 
Sing, America!” The title was inspired by the words 
of Walt Whitman, “I Hear America Singing.” In itis 
embodied the idea that when America sings, it sings 
of its people at work and at play. It sings of their 
origins, their devotion to God and country, their am 
bitions, their loves, their sorrows, and their ideals 
American children sing the songs which were sung bf 
parents and grandparents and which will continue 
be sung as long as there is America. As Sigmund 
Spaeth implies in his book Songs We Forget to Re 
member, we adults have forgotten to remember many of 
these songs—if we ever knew them. If learned by 
children with emphasis on their meanings, their back- 
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Final big broadeast of the ‘‘Let’s Sing 
America’ series in McArthur Court, 
University of Oregon, Eugen 
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ground, their significance, not only in history but in 
the daily lives of these children, they will never be 
forgotten. 

Each year the songs to be used on the broadcasts 
were organized around a central idea. For instance, the 
idea for the first year was “Growing Up with Our 
Country in Song.” The first songs sung were those the 
colonists brought with them from the different countries, 
and the development of this theme found the children 
singing songs which people sang as they moved west- 
ward. This led appropriately to the songs of the North- 
west, with Peter De Rose’s “The Oregon Trail” as a 
| special feature. 

Last year’s series (1950-51) had for its central idea 
“Singing "Round the World.” It featured songs which 
found their original expression in foreign lands and 
are now as much a part of American tradition as “Old 
Black Joe.” One song from each country was sung in 
the original language by a member of the studio group 
in order to let the children hear the sound of that 
language in song. Care was taken to obtain permission 
from copyright owners to sing copyrighted songs and 
to reproduce copyrighted lyrics on the word sheets.* 


Techniques of Production 


The studio group, of necessity, must be made up of 
people capable of achieving excellent musical results in 
a minimum of rehearsal time. In this instance the junior 
class of those majoring in music education at a state 
university made up the studio group. It was learned 
from experience that the best results were obtained from 
a group of not less than eight nor more than sixteen 
voices. Because many songs lend themselves to solo 


performance, it is well to have a few good solo voices. 


The values of this participation to members of the group 
who are future teachers are many. To name a few, 
they learned songs they had not learned as children; 
they learned to play accompaniments in appropriate 
styles and to transpose if need be; they learned to 
harmonize familiar songs in three- or four-part harmony 
by ear, and they learned to become aware of the ap- 
propriate style for the singing of each song. 

As for the script, it is important to point out that 
this is a singing program, not a talking program. It 
is a program in which the children are participating most 
of the time, and not one in which they listen to some- 


1The copyright law affects exceedingly few of the songs one would 
use on this type of program. 


Left: 
producing the program. Right: 


E. Nye is shown be 
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body talk. While the script is truly important, it must 
be brief. Its function is to heighten the meaning of 
the song to be'sung and to give instructions for other 
activities in which the children are to participate. Some 
of these activities, such as beating time, will require sug- 
gestions such as how to beat two, three, or four beats to 
the measure: down, up—down, right, up—and down, 
left, right, up. 

Another activity will be the naming of the chords 
used to play an accompaniment to a folk song such as 
“Down in the Valley” in the key of F, with F and C, 
chords. In harmonizing a part song, the script may’ di- 
rect the children to sing with the studio group one of the 
parts other than the melody while the piano plays the ac- 
companiment and the melody. There are times when the 
story of how the song came to be written will be told 
briefly. Although the script will introduce soloists, 
at no time will undue attention be drawn to the singer 
at the expense of the song. 

It was found that most of the programs could be 
produced with one hour’s rehearsal just preceding the 
broadcast. Any additional rehearsal time could be 
determined by the “newness” of the songs to the studio 
group, or by unusual aspects of the presentation of 
those songs.. The local studio engineer can give ex- 
tremely valuable assistance during this rehearsal. He 
can suggest different groupings around the microphone, 
help with sound effects, and encourage effective diction. 


The Big Broadcast 


During the nine years of the “Let’s Sing, America” 
series, the final “Big Broadcast” has brought increasing- 
ly large numbers of children together to join the studio 
group in an hour-length broadcast. This culminating 
event is a logical outcome of the year’s work. It is not 
“a show,” but is an expansion of the classroom ex- 
perience that has been going on each week during the 
year. 

A few suggestions for handling large numbers of 
children in such a broadcast should indicate the relative 
ease with which this can be done. A large building, 
centrally located, is needed. Such a building is Mc- 
Arthur Court, a gymnasium-field house on the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus at Eugene, which is also used for 
community concert series presentations, A pre-registra- 
tion of all schools is necessary to plan for the seating 
of the children who come. The number of children 
who have been seated in McArthur Court for this 
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Studio group watching Maude Garnett, the announcer, and the studio engineer solve a problem in 
1950-51 or listening to Miss Garnett’s instructions. 
ind the piano at Miss Garnett’s right. 


The author, Robert 











USIC EDUCATORS in the United States welcome 
every opportunity to establish contacts and to 
exchange ideas, experiences and materials with 


music educators of other countries. For over ten years 
now the music educators in our country have sought 
every opportunity to be of service, not only in their own 
field, in international exchange, but they have enthu- 
siastically served every program which would improve 
the entire field of international relations. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that they are particularly interested 
in an international project which extends opportunities 
for participation to the boys and girls in their schools. 
* During the 1948-49 school year the first International 
School Music Project was initiated by the American 
Junior Red Cross in association with the MENC. The 
result was that 1100 record albums, each containing 
eighteen selections recorded by performing groups in 
secondary schools of the United States, were prepared 
and distributed in fifty-two countries overseas. The 
recordings by school bands, orchestras, choruses and 
vocal and instrumental ensembles included traditional 
European music, contemporary music, folk and popular 
music. 


o 


Once the albums were in circulation overseas, the 
project was no longer an experiment. From Greece to 
Venezuela to New Zealand—from Ireland, from Sweden 
and other countries—reports began to come to the Red 
Cross headquarters regarding the enthusiasm and inter- 
est with which the albums were received. An illustra- 
tion of the response is the acknowledgment of the albums 
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from the committee of the Junior Red Cross section in 
Brussels, Belgium: 

Dear Friends—It was with immense pleasure that we received 
the recordings of your chorals and your orchestras, whose per- 
fection aroused the most profound admiration of all our mem- 
bers. We do not know how to thank you for this friendly and 
fraternal gesture, which draws even closer the ties between our 
two countries already so strong! 


The albums were used in schools abroad, where teach- 
ers and students are eager to know more about the way 
music education is made part of the general education 
program in the United States. Community centers a 
well as schools make use of the albums. In the occupied 
countries the boys and girls in schools and youth centers 
planned listening programs centered around the playing 
of the albums. The cover of the September-October 195 
issue of the Music EpucaTors JOURNAL shows a boy in 
Germany listening to the music of American boys ani 
girls. New Zealand, Ireland and Sweden made it 3 
point to send recordings of their young peoples’ per- 
formances to the United States: The album is used in 
Tromso, Norway, far above the Arctic Circle. , In Oslo, 
Norway, two music teachers’ groups, one representing 
the teachers in the elementary schools and one represent- 
ing the teachers in the secondary schools, make arrange 
ments with their Red Cross centers for use of the a 
bums. 


+ 


So it seems that the first International School Musi 
Project and its 1100 albums served a very worth-whik 
purpose, not only through the dissemination of infor- 
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mation about music education in the United States, but 
also from the standpoint of their contribution to the im- 
portant program of education for international under- 
standing both at home and abroad. 


In announcing the Second International School Music 
Project in which the MENC will again be associated 
with the American Junior Red Cross, president Mar- 
guerite V. Hood says: 


The MENC has been prominently identified with cultural 
exchange projects in international relations for over ten years. 
Its officers and other leaders feel that there are unlimited op- 
portunities within the framework of the current International 
School Music Project which will give, through music by Ameri- 
can youth, something of the story of America to youth all over 
the world. And through actual participation in such a program, 
through intimate contact with its organization and preparation 
on such a broad basis, American music educators, their admini- 
strators and their performing groups, indeed entire school 
systems and their communities, will share: with each other in 
a broadening concept of an effective international relations 
program. It is the belief of the MENC officers and leaders 
that this project effectively utilizes an important segment of 
education, namely, music education, to bring peoples of the 
world closer together. 

Further, it is the conviction of the MENC that through 
participation in projects of this nature there will continue to 
develop in the minds and hearts of teachers, administrators, 
and the young people in their schools a more meaningful sense 
of their responsibilities in building good international relations. 


Scope and Plan of the 1951-52 Project 


The current project will be broader in scope as well 
as in geographical representation than was the first proj- 
ect. In the first project only performing groups from 
the secondary schools participated ; in the second project 
music groups in any elementary or secondary school 
enrolled in the American Junior Red Cross are eligible 
to participate in the project, under the regulations briefly 
outlined as follows: 

Participation is planned jointly by the chapter Junior 
Red Cross chairman, the administrators of the school 
systems within the chapter’s jurisdiction, and the school 
music teacher or supervisor involved in each instance. 

Acceptable facilities must be available to insure high 
technical quality of recordings. 

Approval for participation must first be obtained from 
the area director of Junior Red Cross. 

All costs connected with making the recordings, in- 
cluding shipment to the area office, are borne by the 
local Junior Red Cross service fund, or by chapter funds, 
if necessary. Cost of containers, labels, copyright fees 
if any, and shipment of recordings from the area office 
to national headquarters and overseas will be borne by 
the National Children’s Fund of the American Junior 
Red Cross. 


MENC Committee Personnel 


The MENC executive committee has rovided for par- 
ticipation of the MENC in this project through the ap- 
pointment of a Central Advisory Committee and four 
Area Advisory Committees corresponding to the four 
geographic areas of the Red Cross, which have their 
respective headquarters in San Francisco, California, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Atlanta, Georgia, and Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Personnel of the Central Advisory Committee 
and Area Advisory Committees: 

MEN\ 


Bac Central Advisory Commuttee: Marguerite V. Hood, 
lairman, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan; Raymond Reed, Arlington, 
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How to Arrange for Your Students 
to Participate 


Any music educator’in’ the United States in any 
elementary, junior or senior high school enrolled in 
the American Junior Red Cross, who is interested 
in having his groups participate in the current Inter- 
national School Music Project should: 

1. Confer with his school administrator regarding 
participation in the project. 

2. Confer with the local Red Cross authorities for 
information and materials concerning the project. 
One of the essentials is procurement of official ap- 
plication forms which must be filled out in duplicate, 
filed with and approved by the area Red Cross office 
before recordings are undertaken. 











Virginia; M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Vanett Lawler, Associate Executive Secretary, MENC, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

San Francisco Area MENC Advisory Committee—Charles M. 
Dennis, Chairman, San Francisco; Karl D. Ernst, Portland, 
Oregon; Irene Schoepfle, San Francisco, California. 

St. Louis Area MENC Advisory Committee—Lawrence 
Guenther, Chairman, Midland, Michigan; Sadie Rafferty, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Lucille Ringo, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Atlanta Area MENC Advisory Committee—Anne Grace 
O’Callaghan, Chairman, Atlanta, Georgia; Lloyd V. Funchess, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Max Noah, Milledgeville, Georgia. 


Arlington Area MENC Advisory Committee—Lester Bucher, 
Chairman, Richmond, Virginia; Alfred H. Johnson, Washington, 
D. C.; Madeline F. Perazzi, South Portland, Maine. 


Begin Now If You Want Your 
Students Represented 


Plans for participation in the International School 
Music Project should be begun immediately. In the 
event that information is not available through local 
Red Cross authorities, music educators are advised to 
make contact with the MENC chairman in whose area 
their state is located. (See MENC Area Advisory Com- 
mittees listed above and refer to footnote (*) on the 
next page for address of area office which serves your 
state. ) 

The International School Music Project provides an 
excellent opportunity for administrators and school edu- 


Belgian Junior Red Cross boys listen to American school 
music recordings. Examples of the American Junior Red Cross school 
art are on exhibit in the background. 











cators to give boys and girls in their schools contact 
with boys and girls in other countries. Likewise, the 
project provides American boys and girls with personal 
participation in a practical demonstration of the meaning 
of “international relations,” which at times seems remote 
and difficult to understand and implement. The project 
rightfully belongs to the entire school system and the 
community and not alone to music educators and the 
boys and girls who perform. Every school which offers 
groups for participation in the project can use it as the 
basis of a unit on “International Understanding.” 
Teachers and students in language classes can contribute ; 
those concerned with social studies are obviously a part 
of the activity. The music teachers need the help of 
these groups in interpreting the project as one concerned 
with people and where they live. The art and photog- 
raphy interests of the school will be important con- 
tributors of materials which will be prepared to accom- 
pany the recordings. The science and audio-visual 
experts in the school should be called upon to help 
deal with problems pertaining to acoustics in connection 
with the making of recordings. Almost every one of 
the departments of the school can make a contribution 
and share the experiences. 


Make It a Community-Wide Enterprise 


Then, too, the community whose children and school 
are involved should know about the project and its ob- 
jective as a means of communicating something about 
American School Life through music. 

It is possible to use the project to stimulate interest in 
community affairs or activities pertaining to interna- 
tional understanding. The recordings themselves should 
serve two purposes: First, a means of arousing more 
interest and awareness in every school and community 


Pie. 
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AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS AND MENC PLANNING GROUP 


Members of the International School Music Project Committee met at American Red Cross National headquarters in Washin 
American Junior Red Cross in planning the International School Music Project. 
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ond, a means of interpreting American life and Amer. 
ican people when they are played for school children 
in New Zealand or Greece or Ireland or Venezuela. 
Such an enterprise projects the interests of the boys 
and girls in a concrete way into the world picture of 
which they are inevitably a part these days. And, by 


the same token, participation in the project will give our§ 


boys and girls a better understanding of other peoples 
of the world, whether these people are in New Zealand 
or Chile, Canada, Norway, Greece or Asia—and whether 
our boys and girls who are playing and singing for them 
are from Texas, Florida, Maine or Alaska. as 


+ 


*AMERICAN RED CROSS ADDRESSES AND JURISDICTIONS 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—I7th and D Streets, N. W., Wash. 
ington 13, D. C. 

EASTERN AREA—615 North St. Asaph Street, Alexandria, Virginia; 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia 
Mr. Joseph L. Graham, Director, Junior Red Cross. 


SOUTHEASTERN—230 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia: 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina @ 
South Carolina, Tennessee. Mr. Frank C. Jenkins, Director, Junior 
Red Cross. 


MIDWESTERN AREA—1709 Washington Avenue, St. Louis } 
Missouri: Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
South Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin, Wyoming. Mr. Eldon W. Mason, 
Director, Junior Red Cross. 

PACIFIC AREA—1550 Sutter Street, San Francisco 1, 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington. Mr. Louis H. Carlson, Director, Junior Red Cross. 


INSULAR CHAPTERS—17th and D Streets, N. W., Washington 13, 
D. C.: Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Samoa, Virgin Islands 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS—17th and D Streets, N. W., Washingto: 
13, D. C. 


California: 
Utah, 
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Hedication 


ALTHOUGH originally designed as a dedication 
ceremony, the musical and spiritual message of 
this responsive reading, as its compiler says, “is 
really timeless” and adaptable to any serious occa- 
sion. The reproduction—a composite of the two 
center pages of the original “Dedication” folder 
—is included in the November-December JOURNAL 
as especially appropriate for the holiday season. 
Also, in view of the increasing interest in the 
installation of bells, chimes and other equipment 
for tower music and their utilization in connec- 
tion with religious and civic observances, as well 
as with their own dedication, it is certain that the 
plan and content of the simple service will afford 
suggestions for those who may be interested in 
preparing programs for similar occasions. Of 
particular significance is the variety of human 
sources from which the selections are drawn and 
the effective union of past and present which they 
evoke. 

The JoURNAL is indebted to Effie Georgine 
Kuhn, head of the speech department, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey, who 
prepared the responsive reading and made it avail- 
able to JOURNAL readers. The following excerpts 
are quoted from Miss Kuhn’s letter: 


When the president of the college asked me to ar- 
range a dedication for carillonic bells being installed 
on our campus, the plan did not come easily, but 
eventually I had a scheme, and after countless hours 
of research I evolved the program I am enclosing... . 
Although the dedication service took place in 1948 
I believe you will agree that the date of our program 
is really of no account; the quotations are timeless. 
We included the dedication at our annual Christmas 
service, with the robed college choir on the stage and 
the president and minister in their gowns. 

The bells can be played for the audience in the 
auditorium or can ring out from the tower of Green 
Hall in the center of the campus. The responsive 
feading was made up of sixteen selections from the 
writings of different authors of the past and present. 
(The names of the authors were printed so they could 
be seen easily as the reading proceeded, but of course 
were not read aloud.) 

The president of the college read the quotation 
marked for the leader, and was followed in turn by 
the college audience reading the next quotation. Then 

was a moment of silence and the First Bell rang 
out, and was dedicated to Joy. After the Last Bell 
of the octave was sounded and dedicated to Harmony 
on Earth and Peace and Good Will to All Mankind, 
all the Bells were played together. The ushers had 
opened the doors of the auditorium; the sound of the 
ls came in from outside. In the silence of the 
auditorium we could hear Lonefellow’s old carol 
floating in to us as the Bells pealed forth together for 
the first time from Green Hall Tower. The words 
of the Longfellow carol were printed on the program, 
they were not read or sung—only the melody was 
Plaved by the Bells. 

While we dedicated our Bells at Christmas time, 
this same tune could be played appropriately at any 
Season, for the emphasis is on Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men—the “divine accord” which music re- 
ao : wus “the entire universe is destined one day to 


a 


It is noted that Miss Kuhn’s use of the word “bell” is in its 
general application, from the standpoint of the sound produced, 
father than as a specific identification of the instrument which 
produces the “bell” tone. Tower (“bell”) music may be sup- 
plied by any one of several devices, including the tuned bells— 
enbaniform (cup-shaped) or tubular—of the true carillon, and 
the various electronic instruments now in wide use. 


Leader; 
College: 


All: We 
Leader; 
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Leader: 
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Leader: 


College: 
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Leader: 


College: 


Responsive Reading 


Bells are Music's laughter. 


When joy and mirth are on the wing, 
We ring. 


FIRST BELL OF THE OCTAVE 
dedicate these bells to Joy. 


Thomas Hood 


An Ancient Writer 
on Bells 


When I hear music, I fear no danger. Henry D, Thoreau 


I am invulnerable. 


Music ... is a message written in the 
key of courage to the tempo of our eternal 
quest for a better world. 

SECOND BELL 
dedicate these bells to Courage. 


Henry Thomas 


Music's the cordial of a troubled breast, 

The softest remedy that grief can find; 

The gentle spell that charms our care to rest, 

And calms the ruffled passions of the mind. 

In sweet music is such art, 

Killing care and grief of heart. 
THIRD BELL 

dedicate these bells to the Power to Comfort. 


John Oldham 


William Shakespeare 


There is no truer truth obtainable Robert Browning 


By Man than comes of music, 


Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


FOURTH BELL 
dedicate these bells to Truth. 


Alfred Tennyson 


Were it not for music, we might in Benjamin Disraeli 


these days say the Beautiful is dead. 


When music sounds, gone is the earth I know, 
Walter de la Mare 
And all her lovely things even lovelier grow. 


FIFTH BELL 


dedicate these bells to Beauty. 

Music is the friend of labor for it lightens William Green 
the task by refreshing the nerves and spirit 

of the worker. 


In the Space that music gives the spirit 
breathes, and man goes on to greater 
deeds. 


Author Unknown 


SIXTH BELL 
dedicate these bells to Inspiration for Work. 


There is nothing in the world so much~ William P. Merrill 
like prayer as music is. 


It wakes the soul, and lifts it high, 
And wings it with sublime desires. 


SEVENTH BELL 


Joseph Addison 


All; We dedicate these bells to Desire for Spiritual Uplift. 


Leader: 


College: 


Music is the harmonious voice of cre- 
ation; an echo of the invisible world; 
one note of the divine accord which the 
entire universe is destined one day to 
sound. 

Because music knows no barriers 
of language, .... because it speaks 
a universal tongue, music can make 
us all more vividly aware of the 
common humanity which is ours, 
and which shall one day unite the 
nations of the world in one great 
brotherhood af man. 


LAST BELL OF THE OCTAVE 


Giuseppé Mazzini 


Franklin D, Roosevelt 


All; We dedicate these bells to Harmony on Earth, to 
Peace and Good Will to All Mankind. 


_ALL THE BELLS 
I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old:familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


Henry W. Longfellow 


CLOSING PRAYER 


CHORAL BENEDICTION 


Cowes occ ec cc oe ce o Pater Latkia 
The Choir 





you can't TEACH it 


if you dou'£ KNOW ed: 


. 

LAL past issues of the Music Educators Journal other line at eight hours a day, for five days a week. Fou 

there have been frequent references to the There are few skilled lines of work today in which af sent 
two major ways in which it is believed music _ full apprenticeship can be served in three years. for | 
should serve in educating pupils. The first service, a Perhaps the comparison is not too apt but it certainly § scho 
general education function, is for the great mass of pupils js interesting to appraise what the average teacher in h 
so that they may learn to enjoy good music. The second preparing institution undertakes to do for a student inf ™usi 
service is for the relatively small number of pupils who aq typical four-year curriculum, as contrasted with aff is us 
have talents so outstanding as to justify specialized in- typical apprenticeship. Under the present state laws, the ‘epa' 
struction. Even a layman like myself can see that this is institution is supposed to provide this famed liberal teach 
an over-simplification, and that there are many unsolved cultural background ; it is also supposed to provide at musi 
problems still facing music educators for both groups. least the minimum essentials of history, philosophy, previ 
Arguments between specialists and generalists are not principles, general and special methods of teaching, etc.: musi¢ 
confined to the field of music, nor are they new phe- and it is also expected to provide something in the way[— part | 
nomena. It is not my intention to start another argu- of skilled preparation on the college level for those who exist: 

ment, but rather to indicate one phase of the work in are following a field like music. Naturally, there have some 
which these recurring conflicts can have devastating been criticisms and protests that the job isn’t being done one \ 
repercussions, Although I have not received any formal well, The amazing thing to me is that the job has beenff gener 
training in the field of music, I am directly concerned done as well as it has. in all 
administratively with certain aspects of the education of As one could imagine, the criticisms are of three Som 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators of music. chief sorts (1) the sietnnte do not have a proper back school 
Fortunately, I do have a real interest in music coupled yg, ound of liberal-cultural education. (2) The students 5 all 
with pronounced likes (and dislikes too, if the truth 2 not know how to teach. (3) The students are no if the 
must be told). ; good musicians, either vocally or instrumentally. The "0" © 
The memories of my own boyhood experiences with sovereign remedy that is immediately proposed is the the pt 
music only partially condition my present thinking, gyeyotion of more time, which means more courses, to By th 
as do my recollections of what my own youngsters the particular area which the protagonist is criticizing f ny 
experienced. I am more concerned with what succeed- Jy many institutions the battle has been won temporarily currict 
ing generations of youngsters are going to go through, by one ‘side or the other, through taking the time out off freshn 
if certain trends in the education of teachers of music the allotment formerly accorded to the loser. These art special 
are carried to extremes. At the college level we have usually only temporary victories, since with three set The 
battles between the generalists and the specialists also, ¢¢ antagonists, coalitions and realignments are always mon-se 
and my own School of Education, which has one of the possible, to say nothing of the possibility that the stu: proble: 
largest departments of music education in the country, gent product may be so poorly prepared in one or mor college 
has wrestled with some of these problems for years. of these areas that, after a few years, protests from th becom 
There are few people who will disagree with the field filter back and the lost time is replaced. However, ina si 
general premise that any individual holding a baccalaure- such replacements again can come only from one of them the dec 
ate degree should have a good liberal-cultural back- other groups, as long as the outside limit is set at fowf§ of pre: 
ground. As soon as one attempts to spell out what that years. of wha 
background should comprise, the disagreements begin to Recently, the proposal of adding a fifth year has bee while t 
appear. The usual four-year college course consists reyiyed and now the battle rages over how to partition which 
of around 120 to 128 semester hours. If a semester that fifth year. I have listened to such discussions ay $tduat 
hour, on an average, represents 15 to 16 clock hours they have been cartied on in many institutions, and | of the 
in class and if, in addition, we accept as a fact what pave frequently been appalled at the attendant acrimony the onl 
frequently is a fiction, namely that for each one hour ©, 4 number of oc@4sions I have totaled up hours that In o 
in class there shall be one to two hours of outside prepa- would be required for all of the things which have -beciy tions of 
ration, then a total four-year course would mean some- advanced as “good for the students” — and it woulif™ should 
thing approximating 6,000 clock hours. This would take those students over twenty years to achieve therg™ that in 
represent roughly three vears of steady work in some degrees and to become certified to teach. Each grou Speciali 

Dr. Pickett is associate dean of the School of Education and director has in effect asked for the moon, although since th Cause. 


— sessions of the School of Education at New York Uni- generalists seem to be numerically superior in most of coalitior 
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these meetings, the moon that they have asked for fre- 
quently has a ring or two around it. 

The claims advanced for a greater and greater share 
of the students’ time by the generalists, the teacher 
preparers, and the specialists, are made by sincere people 
who earnestly believe that their respective areas do need 
the additional time. A disinterested observer like myself 
can admit the force of the arguments of all three groups. 
But protagonist as well as disinterested observer must 
concede that we cannot go on indefinitely increasing 
the length of time required for preparation. There must 
be a limit and, at the moment, five years seems to be 
that limit in some states, and four years in others. 


os 


Four to five years, then, of college work will repre- 
sent the maximum that we can hope to have available, 
for some time to come, with which to provide for high 
school graduates a background education, an education 
in how to teach, and further education in the field of 
music itself. In the field of music the word “further” 
is used deliberately, because most reputable schools or 
departments of music education insist that prospective 
teachers of music must possess certain competencies in 
music before matriculation is accepted. It is upon these 
previously acquired competencies that the specialists in 
music at the college level hope to build. The counter- 
part of this position, so well accepted by the specialists, 
exists also in the field of general education; but to hear 
some of the extremists in the field of general education 
one would imagine that there had been little, if any, 
general education given to the average college student 
in all of the preceding twelve years in elementary and 
secondary schools. 
school graduate has not had as much general education 
; as a!l of us would like to see him possess; but I doubt 
if the remedy for such a situation resides in a sequestra- 
tion of all, or a major portion, of the college career for 
the purpose of making up these real or fancied lacks. 
By the same token, the specialists could claim that few, 
if any, students aspiring to enter a teacher preparing 
curriculum in the field of music come to the colleges as 
freshmen with all of the preparation in music which the 
specialists consider desirable. 


The upshot of all this seems to me to require a com- 
mon-sense as well as a professional approach to the 
problem of how best to utilize four or five years on the 
college level for the preparation of those who aspire to 
become teachers in the field of music. It does not reside 
in a series of acrimonious word battles. Nor should 
the decisions be reached in terms of “deals”, or in terms 
of preservation of salary or status, but rather in terms 
of what is best as well as practicable for those students 
while they are in college and what is best for the society 
which expects to use those students, after they have 
graduated, as teachers of music in the school systems 
of the country. This is an idealistic attitude, but it is 
the only sound one to take. 


In order to arrive at the correct decisions, the posi- 
tions of all three groups should be clearly set- forth and 
should be given equal consideration. I must confess 
that in many of the discussions that I have heard, the 
specialists have not seemed to me to do justice to their 
cause. It isn’t a matter of hopeless contention with a 
coalition more adept at political maneuvering, though 
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Undoubtedly, the average high © 


there may be some of that in the picture; but rather 
that they have been inarticulate when they should have 
been vocal, that they have allowed themselves to be over- 
awed and overwhelmed, that they have become embroiled 
in lengthy arguments over trivialties, that they have 
failed to challenge the generalities of the opposition, 
that they have failed to back up their own position with 
incontrovertible data. Furthermore, all too frequently 
they have failed to agree among themselves as to what 
their essential position is to be, and they have either 
failed to select proper spokesmen or the spokesmen so 
selected have not been properly briefed as to the posi- 
tion that the group is to take. 


The unanswerable argument has always seemed to me 
to revolve around the fact that you can’t teach something 
if you, yourself, don’t know it. This is said with a full 
recognition that in recent years some of our newer 
prophets have been preaching a gospel that seems to 
imply that all a person needs to have is the right feeling 
towards a certain situation, and he immediately becomes 
an expert performer. Inspiration, warm human feel- 
ings, burning zeal for the democratic approach, all have 
their place; but no one of them is a substitute for the 
specific knowledges and skills and appreciations neces- 
sary for a competent teacher in the field of music. 
Without these specifics, an individual may be a good 
inspirer or exhorter, but he is not a good teacher if for 
no other reason than that he has no real grasp of the 
essential nature of music. An ordinary classroom 
teacher can be taught to play records before a class, 
and can repeat to the class certain things that she her- 
self has read about the records, even though she has had 
no formal education in music. An ordinary classroom 
teacher with no ear for music and no knowledge of the 
tunes to be sung could, nevertheless, with a pitch-pipe 
blow a starting note and if she’s lucky enough to have 
in the class some student who does know the tune, and 
who will carry the lead, the rest of the class eventually 
may be able to follow that student’s lead. Other in- 
stances could be mentioned in which an individual un- 
trained in music can go through certain of the motions, 
but is this what we have in mind when we speak of 
teaching music? 


a 


Now having phrased that rhetorical question, let us 
be honest and admit that one does not have to be a 
graduate of the world’s finest conservatories, nor a 
world famous operatic singer, nor a world famous 
instrumental concert performer in order to be a teacher 


of music in the school systems, To the extent that 
specialists in music insist on over-preparation and over- 
specialization, they sin just as grievously as do those 
generalists who would do away with all specialization. 
In my own institution, our Department of Music Edu- 
cation has for long years sought to look upon skills in 
performance not as ends themselves, but as means to an 
end — free articulation of the language of music as 
creative expression. Performance is absolutely essen- 
tial, and we mean to have it; but the manner in which 
this ability is used to clarify meaning is just as essential. 
That position has been enunciated many times by the 
members of our faculty, but the quotation which I give 
from a statement made by a member of our staff will 
amplify the point better than I can: 
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“Being able to read music at sight and play an instru- 
ment without faltering is only part of complete musican- 
ship. Without this ability, understanding of music as a 
form of communication is limited. The composer had 
something to say to the human spirit. He had to say 
it with sharps, flats, and symbols, just as the writer 
uses words. 

“In the past so much stress has been placed on the 
acquisition of the syntax of the language that meaning 
is sometimes ignored, and all over this country there 
are hundreds of teachers who stop right there and spend 
hours on the mechanics and little or no time on meaning. 
At the other extreme are those, who in their anxiety to 
preserve meaning, stress effect, i.e., emotion, until music 
begins to be used like a mustard plaster as something 
that is good for what ails you. Sentiment is mistaken 
for emotion, and the true emotional reaction that comes 
from complete understanding of both the language and 
its meaning are confused. 

“Tt is the balance of these two, the perspective, that we 
try so hard to accomplish. It is possible to teach pro- 
spective teachers this relationship so that they will not 
sacrifice either, but will take both into account.” 


+ 


Tun teacher of music in an elementary school has a 
different function than does the teacher of music in 
the secondary schools, and presumably the preparation 
should reflect these differences. If we once accept as 
basic the concept that each one of us is going to leave 
this world ignorant of many things, and translate that 
concept into a refusal to try to jam into four or five 
years of college work the accumulated knowledge of all 
of the centuries, we then can apply that concept with 
equal force in the three areas of the generalists, the 
teacher trainers, and the specialists. Professionally 
minded people in each of these three areas should be 
able to see the worth of the arguments advanced by 
representatives of the other two areas, and should be 
willing and able to organize equally potent arguments 
for their own area. The point is, however, that the 
specialists have not, in my judgment, marshalled their 
arguments as forcefully as they could and should do. 
Here then is a number one job for the music edu- 
cators in a school of education where teachers of music 
are being prepared, If the specialists in the field of 
music in these institutions allow themselves to be 
crowded almost completely out of the curriculum, they 
have only themselves to blame. If that crowding out 
takes place, it will be only a few years before the student 
products will be so poorly prepared as to bring them- 
selves and other teachers of music in the school systems 
into disrepute. Once the esteem of the parents and the 
taxpayers is lost, it is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
win it back again. If the newer crop of so-called 
teachers of music are graduates of institutions which 
have over-emphasized general education, at the expense 
of the professional preparation in music, the poor teach- 
ing of music done by those newer teachers will not be 
blamed on the generalists. The opprobrium will attach, 
albeit unfairly, to the music group. The average citizen 
can hardly be expected to be aware of the internecine 
strife which deprived the young teacher of the needed 
specialization. The average parent whose child isn’t 
getting much in the way of music from such a teacher 
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will castigate the whoie field of music and music teach- 
ers. 

The more rabid generalists should take no comfort 
from such a situation because history has shown all 
too many examples of an aroused citizenry lashing out 
at all education because of the real or imagined derelic- 
tions of some educators. There are many parents who 
have gone through the arduous process of acquiring 
their own skills, who take a dim view of a philosophy 
which says a skill can be acquired without practice, or 
that an individual can teach a skill when that individual 
himself does not possess the skill. 

A number two job for the music educators, which is 
probably a number one job for all music teachers, con- 
sists in getting closer to their students as well as to the 
parents of those students. There may be some fields 
of endeavor in which it is profitable to be “snooty” or 
to talk down to the parents and their children, or to 
develop a jargon that is comprehensible only to the 
afficionados, but I doubt if music is included in those 
fields. And yet we have had many examples in which 
the music teachers have lost their communities for just 
such tactics. The average parents resent the pitying 
look, or the patronizing tone of voice, with which the 
parents’ liking for some of the so-called common-place 
music is greeted. Many parents never acquire a liking 
for Bach, and wonder what the musicians see in him. 
When the parents are invited to attend a popular con- 
cert, each one hopes that there will be at least some fa- 
miliar piece of music on the program, and the enthusiasm 
or the disappointment is in direct proportion to the 
amount of enjoyment derived from listening to some- 
thing familiar. I have never ceased to marvel at the 
insistence of some teachers of music on loading the pro- 
gram with music that is way over the heads of the audi- 
ence, whether it be in the form of the dissonances of 
some of the moderns, or in the form of some of the little 
known fragments of the great composers of the past. 
There seems to be a fear of losing caste among fellow- 
musicians if a popular concert really is popular, and an 
inability to see that a program that might be highly 
esteemed by the upper-crust fellow-musican could, at 
the same time, be a program completely unsatisfactory 
for an audience of parents whose support is so vitally 
needed if music is to retain its proper place in our 
school system. 


+ 


Tuees are a few of the things that the music educators 
should be conveying to the prospective teachers of music. 
Be it noted that there is no suggestion that a program 
of familiar pieces should not be played well, merely 
because they are familiar. It should also be understood 
that whatever is played or sung should be within the 


capacities of the performers. Here again, it seems 
terribly hard to get music teachers to recognize that 
parents would much prefer to hear simpler things played 
well, than to hear more difficult pieces butchered. In 
the same context, one must also mention that the teacher 
of music, himself, should be sure that his own per- 
formance is irreproachable. It is hard to believe that 
any students would be induced to take up the study of 
any instrument through hearing that instument poorly 
played by the music teacher, nor can one imagine many 
students being induced to study voice by any public 
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school teacher whose own vocal performance was def- 
initely faulty. Whether the pupil is studying music for 
ultimate performance, or for lifelong participation, or 
merely for the enjoyment which comes from hearing 
others, I think the thesis can be defended that better 
results will be obtained from a teacher who has all three 
— a good general education background, a good founda- 
tion in the so-called art and science of teaching, and a 
thorough grounding in the skills, knowledges and appre- 
ciations of music up to the point necessary for com- 
petent performance, but not so far beyond that point 
that the teacher loses sympathetic contact with his pupils, 
or exacts beyond their capacities, 

I think we can make that statement even stronger. I 
think that the oncoming generation of youngsters is 
going to be badly cheated if teachers of this sort are 
not available in the field of music, as well as in all of 
the other fields. Those who are preparing teachers have 
a solemn obligation to prevent over-preparation as well 
as under-preparation in any of the essentials. It is 
incumbent upon those who are preparing teachers of 
music to make their position known, especially if they 
believe that there is a dangerous trend toward the reduc- 
tion of the amount of time for the musical aspects below 
a proper minimum. If music educators let their cause 
go by default, they will have done serious harm to them- 
selves, the community, and the oncoming generations 
of pupils in the public schools. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 


event has varied from 800 in 1941 to 5,000 in 1950. 
A few weeks prior to the final broadcast there are try- 
outs for children who desire to sing solos, to sing duets, 
or to conduct. (The winners perform on the big broad- 
cast, while the others form a chorus and have a prom- 
inent place on the stage.) 

Because the time of the broadcast is 1:15 p.m., it 
is necessary for the children to come early and to bring 
their lunches. They arrive in busses and private cars 
at 11:00 a.m., and are met by Boy Scouts who guide 
them into the balconies of the field house, where space 
is reserved for each school. (Each school proudly 
carries its banner which identifies it to all the other 
schools.) Here the children eat their lunches. 

At twelve o’clock noon the University of Oregon band 
begins to play while the children are ushered from 
the balconies to reserved places in bleachers. These 
bleachers are placed to face the stage on the main floor. 
This change in seating takes about thirty minutes. 
Soloists and conductors take places on the stage with 
the regular studio group. 

There is a short rehearsal of the opening and closing 
routines at about 12:30 p.m, which are important fea- 
tures of any broadcast. After this, members of the 
studio group are introduced—an event of great interest 
to the children, who up to now have known them only 
as voices or as first names. The band remains in place 
and accompanies many of the songs iu the broadcast, 
which is now ready to begin. 

Songs on this final program have been chosen by 
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the children (by mail) as their favorites for the year, 
After the broadcast the children remain for an in- 
definite time to sing other favorites. Then, with the 
band playing, they are ushered from McArthur Court 
to their busses by the Boy Scouts. 

Oregon has reason to be proud of “Let’s Sing, Ameri- 
ca!” It is a feature of the School of the Air which is 
presented over station KOAC, the state-owned radio 
station. It is estimated that 40,000 children meet in 
their classrooms every Thursday to sing with Maude 
Garnett, the director, and her studio group of music 
education majors. 

(Note: 


may be 
School of the Air, 


Information regarding the “Let’s Sing, America!” program 
obtained by writing to Elizabeth Dotson, Director, Oregon 
KOAC, Corvallis, Ore.] 





Furious. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 


graded, accurately and impersonally, like beef or butter. 
fat. University groups should be tested too, and our 
major symphony orchestras, since the one who won the 
highest test would immediately command _ increased 
revenues. We could also have side events such as play- 
ing the highest note on the trumpet, or holding the longest 
bow on the violin, with cups for winning teams to dis- 
play beside the track trophies. 

There is, however, a possibility that competition is 
not the basis of democracy. There is a chance that we 
are all participating in a gradual ascent out of the vulgar 
pecking order of the barnyard into the non-belligerent 
cooperation of a higher culture. The children we pre. 
sume to be educating may already be ahead of us. They 
may be seeking in music not an arena for outmoded 
jousting, but a temple we enter only when we leave our 
own bestness or worstness outside like dirty shoes, where 
whatever we are is for the common good rather than our 
private triumph over others, and 

“all Mankind are brothers plighted 
where thy gentle wings abide.” 


In this case, we should be training children out of 
competitiveness rather than consistently goading them 
into it. We should be giving our teachers real help: 
demonstrations, answers to questions, reaffirmation of 
highest purpose, rather than adjudications. All of us, 
teachers and students and judges, should be pooling our 
powers and experiences for mutual help, rather than 
trying to be better than each other. We cannot nobly 
pit anyone against anyone but himself, or test him against 
anything but his own potentiality. In music, if in noth 
ing else on earth, we should know by now that we cat 
have no gain that is for anyone else a loss. 

In any opinion contests were bad, but a grading sys- 
tem multiplies the harm. Except for the good luck of 
a generous judge, we have contrived for ourselves and 
our students a situation of subtle chastisement. If this 
is the best we can do in the way of a festival (definition: 
glad and joyous holiday) let’s at least not call it that 
Let’s admit it is our annual spring Dies Jrae, and gird 
all loins to brave the ordeal. 

Surely there must be many non-objective surveys a 
purple as this one. Could more of them be honestly 
aired? 
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Music Teachers and Supervisors Attention! 


Now, at last, you can add mew interest and mew value to your activities — with thrilling new Recordings 
of REAL AMERICAN MASTERPIECES that rank with the foremost compositions in the entire literature 
of music! 

Here are works as important as any from the pen of Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven. And they are all 
by AMERICAN composers — most of them unknown until NEW RECORDS, INC. brought them 
to light! 

Their value is incalculable —- affording the highest listening pleasure as well as greatest opportunity 
to advance the cause of our own proud, rich, musical culture and tradition — which, strangely enough, 
seems to have been lost sight of since the 18th century! 

The recordings are all on the finest quality, High Fidelity, noise-free, 33-1/3 rpm Long Playing Discs 
—- magnificently recorded by leading AMERICAN soloists and ensembles. 


NOVEMBER RELEASES: 


EARLY AMERICAN PSALMODY GEHOT, Joseph (1756-187) 
The Bay Psalm Book — Cambridge 1640 Quartet, D Major 
MARGARET DOOD SINGERS MOLLER, John Christopher (1750-1803) 
Quartet, E-fiat 
BALLADS OF COLONIAL AMERICA NEW MUSIC QUARTET NR LP 2002 
Wonderful selection of 6 authentic 
Ballads of circa 1680 INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC of COLONIAL 
JEAN RITCHIE and TONY KRABER .. NR LP 2005 AMERICA 
TAYLOR, Raynor (1747-1825) 
CATHOLIC MISSON MUSIC in CALIFORNIA Sonatas Nos. IV and VI, for 'Cello 
ut of Superlative examples of Ritual Music for and Continue 
Vocal Ensembles, 1796 de LEAUMONT, Chevalier (1787) 
them CORO HISPANICO de MALLORCA Duo Concertante for Clavecin ou le 
help (Padre Juan Thomas, cond.) .... NR LP 2001 Forte—Piano and 'Cello 
mn a ARTHUR LOESSER, Early Piano and 
, CHAMBER MUSIC of COLONIAL AMERICA LUIGI SILVA, 'Cello 
yr wus, PETER, Johann Friedrich (1746-1813) REINAGLE, Alexander (1759-1809) 
g our Quintet No. 1, D Major Sonata for Early Piano 


Quintet No. 6, E-flat Major FRANCESCHINI, Gaetano (Active in 

THE MORAVIAN QUINTET NR LP 2013 America last 3 decades of 18th Century) 

Trio Sonata for 2 Violins, 'Cello and 

Quintet No. 2, A Major Continuo (Harpischord) 
Quintet No. 5, E-flat Major ARTHUR LOESSER, Early Piano; 
Quintet No. 3, G Major MARGOLIES, Violins; JOSEPH 
Quintet No. 4, C Major SAUNDERS, ‘Cello; FERNANDO 

THE MORAVIAN QUINTET NR LP 2015 VALENTI, Harpsichord 
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These Are the Committees 


I, 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Committees under A, B, and C below are connected 


by an interlocking membership 


A. Levels of School Organization: 


1. Music for Childhood 
a. Preschool and Kindergarten 
b. Elementary School 
c. Rural School 


. Music for Secondary Schools 


a. Junior High School 
b. Senior High School 


. Music in Higher Education 
a. Junior College 
b. Music for the General College Student 
c. The Education of the Music Teacher 
d. Music for the Elementary Teacher 
e. Graduate Study in Music Education 


. General and Special Areas in Music Education: 


1. General Music Classes: Music for the General 
School Student 
2. Instrumental Music in the Schools 
a. Strings 
b. Winds and Percussion 
c. Piano 
3. Vocal Music in the Schools 
4. Music Literature, Composition and Theory 
a. Music Literature in American Schools 
b. Composition and Theory in American Schools 


. Curricular Resources: 


1. Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education 


a. Films, Slides and Film Strips 

b. TV—Radio 

c. Recordings 

d. Audio-Visual Equipment 
. Contemporary Music for American Schools 
. Opera in American Schools 


II. 


PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
OF THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 


. The Administration of Music Education 

. The Supervision of Music Education 

. Music in General Education 

. Music Education in the Community 

. Music Education and International Relations 
. Music Education and the National Welfare 


ITI. 
STUDY PROJECT COMMITTEES 


. Music Education and the Handicapped 

. Music Education and Adult Education 

. Music Rooms and Equipment 

. Credentials for Teaching Music in the Schools 


in 
Amoucan §£ducation 


THE NEW PLAN of committee organization 
announced by president Marguerite V. Hood 
is designed to carry forward the activities of the 
Music Education Advancement Program, ex- 
panding the scope of those activities and keep- 
ing pace with the achievements of the first 
period of the program. An outline of the 
committee setup is shown in the panel at the 
left. The provision for interlocking of per- 
sonnel—between committees for study of sub- 
ject areas and committees which deal with 
school levels—is illustrated by the diagrams on 
the opposite page. Descriptions of the com- 
mittees, their assignments, and inter-committee 
relationships follow. 


COMMITTEE DESCRIPTIONS 
I, 
THE MUSIC EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Committees under A, B, and C below are connected 
by an interlocking membership 


A. Committees: Levels of School Organization 


1. Music for Childhood 

A committee with the purpose of coordinating the 
activities and findings of all MENC groups con- 
cerned with objectives, beliefs, ideas and informa 
tion on the place of music in the life of the young 
child, and the means of providing him with an 
enjovable, desirable, balanced school music ex- 
perience. 


Included in its membership are consultants who 
are also active members of the committees on 
General and Special Areas in Music Education, 
under “B” below. The following sub-committees 
are a part of the Committee on Music for Child 
hood and will also function individually in the 
study of the separate areas they represent: 

a. Preschool and Kindergarten 

b. Elementary School 

c. Rural School 


. Music for Secondary Schools 

A committee which will coordinate the activities 
and findings of all MENC groups concerned with 
objectives, beliefs, ideas and information on the 
place of music in the life of the student in junior 
and senior high school, and the means of providing 
him with an enjoyable, desirable, balanced school 
music experience. Included in the membership of this 
committee are consultants who are also active men- 
bers of the committees on General and Special Areas 
in Music Education, under “B” below. The following 
sub-committees are a part of the Committee on Music 
for Secondary Schools and will also function ind: 
vidually in the study of the separate levels they repre 
sent: 


a. Junior High School 
b. Senior High School 





3. Music in Higher Education MUSIC FOR CHILDHOOD 


A committee which will coordinate the activities 
and findings of all MENC groups concerned with Sathenst Chateane end Gonuatites 
objectives, beliefs, ideas and information on the 
place of music in the life of the student in college 
and university, and the means of providing a de- SLESEEUTARY SCHOCE, 
sirable, functional music experience for elementary Seantiete Chitenanend 
teachers in training and the general college stu- oQuate 
dent, as well as providing sound, functional cur- ; 

ricula for music education students at the junior i 


college, undergraduate or graduate levels. Coasaltant Members Representing Committees for General and Special Areas in Music Education 
Included in the membership of this committee vo {at 2 


are consultants who are also active members of 
the committees on General and Special Areas in 

Music Education, under “B” below. The follow- Division Chairmen and Committees 
ing sub-committees are a part of the Committee hS’same general Poon may be followed with sane chairmen serv 

on Music in Higher Education and will also Catiomi Western | Eawtern | North Cantrat_ | Nortrwest | 
function individually in the study of the separate 






























































MUSIC FOR CHILDHOOD, as diagramed above, 


levels they represent: saat dun at ee : rig 
a. Junior College of izati two are: Musi 
b. Music for the General College Student 

c. The Education of the Music Teacher 

d. Music for the Elementary Teacher 


e. Graduate Study in Music Education INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 





National Chairman and Committee 








. Committees: General and Special Areas in 
Music Education 








. General Music Classes: Music for the General 
School Student 


A committee for the study of “consumer music” 
—music classes planned for all students, whether 
in elementary or secondary schools or at the col- Consaktant Members Representing Committees for Level and Special Committees and NSBOVA 
lege level, giving attention to activities, materials, ‘.° SS ee eee ee See te 
problems and objectives. 

Included will be such areas as creative activity, 
rhythmic activity, informal singing, use of in- 
formal instruments, integration of music and other 
subjects, etc. The membership of this committee 
will include consultants who are also active mem- 
bers of the committees on Levels of School Or- 
ganization, under “A” preceding, and Curricular 
Resources, under “C” following. 
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tion, 


it . . 
a . Instrumental Music in the Schools 


the A committee for the study of the teaching of AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN MUSIC EDUCATIO] 
strings, winds and percussion, and piano at all . 
school levels and the development of large and Siethensd Ghatieeatn end Canine 
small ensembles ; problems of organization, sched- 
uling, materials, technical skill, etc. 
Included in the membership of the committee are 
consultants who are also active members of the 
committees on Levels of School Organization, 
under “A” preceding, and Curricular Resources 
under “C” following, and also the NSBOVA Vice- 
Presidents for Band and for Orchestra. The Consultant Members Representing Committees for General and Special Areas in Music Education 
following sub-committees are a part of the Com- eV ee ee 
mittee on Instrumental Music in the Schools and 
will also function individually in the study of the 
specific areas they represent: 









































a. Strings 
b. Winds and Percussion 
c. Piano 











3. Vocal Music in the Schools 


A committee for the study of problems in the 
teaching of singing at all school levels; song 
materials, special vocal ensembles, large and small ; 
choral techniques and materials; voice classes, 
etc. Included in the membership of this committee 
are consultants who are also active members of the 
committees on Levels of School Organization, under 
“A” preceding, and Curricular Resources, under “C” 
following, and also the NSBOVA Vice-President for 
Vocal Affairs. 


. Music Literature, Composition and Theory 


A committee for the study of materials and activi- 
ties for the conducting of listening lessons, music 
appreciation, literature and history classes at any 
level in the schools, including folk music (written and 
aural) and other related areas; fundamentals of mu- 
sicianship, theory, composition, etc. Included in the 
membership of this committee are consultants who are 
also active members of the committees on Levels of 
School Organization, under “A” preceding, and Cur- 
ricular Resources, under “C” following. The follow- 
ing subcommittees are a part of the Committee on 
Music Literature, Composition and Theory and will 
also function individually in the study of the specific 
areas they represent: 


a. Music Literature in American Schools 

b. Composition and Theory in American Schools 
. Committees: Curricular Resources 

Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education 

A committee which will keep MENC committees 
and the MENC membership informed about audio- 
visual materials and equipment available for school 


music teaching at all levels, and techniques for 


using them. Included in the membership of this commit- 
tee are consultants who are also active members of the 
committees on General and Special Areas in Music Edu- 
cation, under “B” preceding. The following subcommit- 
tees are a part of the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
in Music Education and will also function individually in 
the study of the separate areas they represent: 


a. Films, Slides and Film-Strips 
bh. TV—Radio 

c. Recordings 

d. Audio-Visual Equipment 


2. Contemporary Music for American Schools 


A committee which will study contemporary music 
for school use at all levels, for singing, playing or 
listening groups, and will keep the MENC com- 
mittees and membership informed about materials 
available, and problems and techniques of study 
and performance. Included in the membership of this 
committee are consultants who are also active members 
of the committees on General and Special Areas in Music 
Education, under “B” preceding. 

. Opera in American Schools 

A committee which will study the use of opera in 
school music classes at all levels, for singing, play- 
ing or listening groups. Included in the membership of 
this committee are consultants who are also active mem- 


bers of the committees on General and Special Areas in 
Music Education under “B” preceding. 


Il. 


PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


OF THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 


1. The Administration of Music Education 


A committee for the study of the business aspects 
of music education, the organization of a school 
music department, personnel activities, budgets 
and the purchase of materials, ethics of relations 
with the trade, etc. 
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. The Supervision ct Music Education 


A committee for the study of the techniques of the 
supervisor of music (or coordinator, consultant 
or resource teacher) ; in-service training of teach- 
ers; setting up the curriculum; developing courses 
of study, etc. 


. Music in General Education 


A committee for the study of relationships of the 
music department with other subject areas in the 
school, with the administration, with other organ- 
izations of educators; the place of music in the 
complete educational picture. 


. Music Education in the Community 


A committee for the study of the carryover of 
school music into the community; community 
musical offerings; parent-teacher relationships, 
public relations for the school music department ; 
industrial music, etc. 


. Music Education and International Relations 


A committee for the study of the relations of 
American school music teachers with musicians 
and music teachers in other countries; the pro- 
motion of international understanding through 
school music activities here and abroad. 
Music Education and the National Welfare 
A committee to engage in assembling facts and 
statistics about school music in America for use 
in normal times as well as in times of emergency 
to inform the public, government agencies, and 
the music education profession about the status 
of music education; also, to keep before music 
educators and the public the importance of music 
in patriotic activities. 
Il. 
STUDY PROJECT COMMITTEES 


. Music Education and the Handicapped 


A committee to study and inform the MENC 
membership about developments in the use of 
music to provide enjoyable and valuable experi- 
ences for the handicapped, in the regular class- 
room, and in special institutions, giving attention 
to such groups as the crippled, mentally retarded, 
cerebral palsied, emotionally disturbed, as well as 
those with problems of sight or hearing. 


. Music Education and Adult Education 


A committee for the study and assembling of in- 
formation for school music teachers on adult edu- 
cation courses and activities in the field of music 
usable as a part of a school adult education 


program. 


. Music Rooms and Equipment 


A committee to study and to keep the MENC 
membership informed about developments in the 
field of planning, building and remodeling school 
music buildings and rooms, and housing all types 
of equipment for the music department. 


. Credentials for Teaching Music in the Schools 


A committee to study and compare the variety of 
existing legal and academic requirements for 
teaching all types of music in all types of schools; 
to keep the MENC membership and committees 
informed as to the status of the profession insofar 
as teaching certificates or credentials required in 
the various states are concerned. 


Music Educators Journal 





A FINE CLARINET is more than a mere contrivance of 
wood and metal. It is a living expression of the integrity, 
skill and musicianship of its maker. 


LEON LEBLANC is the on/y musician-manufacturer in this 
highly specialized field, the on/y manufacturer to have 
made basic mechanical and acoustical improvements in 
the Boehm system clarinet! 

THE LEBLANC SYMPHONIE is his masterpiece . . . the 
first completely new clarinet in decades, the only new 


FOR COMPARISON TEST, SEE YOUR LEBLANC 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-one 


Leon Leblanc, 1st Prize (Clarinet) Paris Conservatory 


clarinet with a record of proven, world-wide acceptance. 


Compare the new Leblancs with any other clarinet on 
the market today. Compare mechanical features, com- 
pare performance. The beauty of sound, the ease of con- 
trol, will give you a thrilling new feeling of mastery 
and confidence. 

IT Dogs take a musician-manufacturer to build a musi- 
cians’ instrument . . . just one reason more musicians are 
changing to Leblanc than to any other artist clarinet! 


DEALER OR WRITE LEBLANC, ‘KENOSHA, wis. 
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Stung Advancement 
Continues 


to show genuine and encouraging improvement. In 

fact, a conservative observer might say the doctors 
and nurses are much better, and the child, who really was 
not ill, though undernourished, is showing the gratifying 
results of proper attention. 

There have been many forward steps in music educa- 
tion since the initiation of the Advancement Program in 
1946. Certainly string instruction has moved into a 
better position in the over-all picture—a most heartening 
change from the gloomy view which only a few years ago 
was so common that an optimistic fiddle fan was almost 
unpopular. 


To: AILING CHILD of music education continues 


Report of Progress 


A number of significant developments can be noted. 
First of all are the schools that, in the past year or so, 
have introduced string instruction, while others have ex- 
panded their existing programs. Perhaps equally im- 
portant is the fact that string teachers are evidencing 
more assurance and “know how” in connection with their 
work, and are receptive to suggestions for improvement. 
A third point of advance is that the school string prod- 
ucts—individual performers and orchestras—are better. 


Colleges and universities are giving more attention than for- 
merly to string instruction as a part of teacher preparation. One 
midwestern university requires two full years of daily string 
class instruction for all music education degree candidates. String 
pedagogy courses are appearing in the curriculum for string 
majors and degree students. ollege and university orchestras 
have increased in number, size, quality and prestige. 

Aids for string teachers are being made available in increasing 
quantity and quality. Several colleges and universities now pub- 
lish bulletins, brochures or entire magazines devoted solely to 
strings and the orchestra. Also, some have developed or are 
now producing visual aids, such as film strips, slides or sound 
movies. Practically all music magazines devote space to strings. 
Some carry string clinic columns regularly, or have string de- 
partments. An increasing number of teacher training institutions 
sponsor summer session workshops, all-state music activities and 
summer youth programs for music students, placing particular 
emphasis on strings and the orchestra. 


+ 


All the various state and national music teachers’ organ- 
izations have string advancement programs of one kind or 
another. A most recent and very promising step has been 
the formation of the National String P ing Committee, 
which coordinates the efforts of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Music Teachers National Association, Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, and The American 
String Teachers Association. 


bp 


The string instrument supply situation is improving rapidly. 
One American manufacturer of plywood instruments has de- 
veloped new models for school use which are quite superior to 
their former product. Several importers are complying with 
the suggestions made by the MENC Committee on String Instruc- 
tion at the MENC national meeting in St. Louis. One company 
has developed small size violas of good quality for grade and 
junior high school use, and plans to provide good quality half- 
size basses, also for junior high school use. This will be wel- 
come news to the many teachers who say they have been unable 
to obtain half-size basses in the last several years. Dealers in 
large and small cities are showing more interest in string instru- 
ment repair as an adjunct to their “over-the-counter” business. 
Publishers are making available new materials at an unprece- 
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dented pace. Research along many lines, particularly in the de- 
sign and perfection of strings for the various sizes of instru- 
ments, is progressing well. It should be noted that most of these 
new developments do not go into production until they have been 
examined critically by a great many leading teachers from various 
parts of the country. 

+ 


Another item of interest to many string teachers and school 
orchestra directors is the matter of uniforms for the orchestra. 
This project has moved slowly because the string committee did 
not want to make the mistake of precipitating production. How- 
ever, it now appears that during this school year possibly two or 
three very attractive yet conservative styles of uniform dress 
will ‘be available for orchestra use. 


a 


Much remains to be done before string instruments will find 
their real place in music education. The task seems great, yet 
it can be stated very simply. Teachers must be trained to know 
how to teach successfully large groups of string pupils. Ad- 
ministrators and school patrons must be guided to see the true 
significance of a good string and orchestra program. No one 
can do this job quite as well as a good teacher. 

Teachers and suppliers must come to realize that equipment 
must be of acceptable quality and be in good repair and align- 
ment. 

No one can bring this to pass quite so well as teachers 
who can recognize substandard equipment and who will re- 
fuse to let it work its way into the school classes and per- 


forming groups. 
Moving Forward 


So, teacher training should, to be effective, include 
performance, successful methods (exploratory proced- 
ures have not been sufficient) and knowledge of ma- 
terials and equipment. In short, the “Recommendations 
for the Improvement of Teacher Training Curricula in 
Strings” adopted by the MENC Committee on String 
Instruction at the St. Louis convention are still valid. 
Every person responsible for the training of string 
teachers for the schools should be familiar with these 
recommendations, which are available gratis from the 
Music Educators National Conference. 

Under the plan of committee organization announced 
by president Marguerite V. Hood the string interests 
within the MENC will continue to play a most im- 
portant part in the activities program—perhaps even 
more important than formerly. In order that everyone 
who is in any way concerned with string instruction in 
the schools may participate in and be kept abreast of this 
program, readers are urged to send the names of all 
string teachers of their acquaintance to the national chair- 
man of the Committee on String Instruction, Gilbert R. 
Waller, c/o Music Extension, University of Illinois, 
608 South Mathews, Urbana, Illinois. It is one objective 
of the committee to cooperate with the directors of 
music in the schools and their teachers of strings in 
what might be termed, in a modest way, a direct-by-mail 
in-service teacher-training program. 


String advancement continues! —G, R. W. 


Note: 


This “Report of Progress” in the field of string instruction in 
behalf. of. 


the string committee especially 
for the Journal. Chairman Waller invites correspondence from all inter- 
ested persons, directed to the address given above. 
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ECENTLY some teachers of 
music were given an oppor- 
tunity to use a documentary 
motion picture that offers a rare 
aesthetic experience such as many 
curriculum makers would recom- 
mend. These teachers, availing 
themselves of this chance to probe 
within the minds of their students, 
have assembled some reactions for 
our examination. 

Pacific 231 is a film that was sent 
over from France, with many 
others, for circulation among Amer- 
ican students.! It was produced 
under the supervision of Arthur 
Honegger, composer of the music, 
and its pattern is to fit the mood 
and tempo of the music with a rapid 
montage of the movements of a 
train as it speeds over the French 
countryside. 

A teacher-evaluation committee 
had recommended that, though this 
film might offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity in music education, its use 
had to be carefully planned. This 
is a report of the tryouts in three 
schools. The film was shown to 
groups in each school with little or 
no introduction, except the state- 
ment that this was a visualization of 
a musical composition (which may 
or may not have been familiar to 
the students ). 

At the Julia Richman High 
School in New York City most of 
the students were enthusiastic about 
the way in which the film had helped 
them to understand the music. Some 
advanced students strongly opposed 
it as an intrusion on the imagina- 
tion. 

The students at the Dalton High 
School, New York City, maintained 
“an impressive silence” which indi- 
cated general approval. 

The teacher of French at the 
Brooklyn Friends School, John 
Roach, had the film shown to the 
entire student body in groups and 





'The film “Pacific 231" is available bv 
subscription only. This subscription is limited 
to educational institutions. The film runs 15 
minutes, is 16 mm, black and white. Write 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, Inc., 934 Fifth Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y. 
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The Children Speak 


Here the children give their re- 
actions to Pacific 231, the film 
that was second in the list of 
six prize-winning films chosen 
by the board of the Film Ad- 
visory Center. The material 
was prepared for the Journal 
by Etta Schneider Ress, chair- 
man of the Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Franco-American 
Audio-Visual Distribution Cen- 
ter, Inc.—t1.B.P. 


asked the teachers to secure follow- 
up reactions in writing immediately 
after the students returned to their 
classrooms. The results were re- 
vealing, and might provide a key to 
the untouched realm of children’s 
thoughts and emotions. 


Elementary Grades 


Kindergarten and First Grade (Teacher's 
Comment): 

“Definitely undesirable. Pupils  ap- 
peared frightened by the rapid tempo and 
the constant movement of the train and 
tracks.” 

Second and Third Grades (Pupils’ Com- 
ments): 

“The music fits with the type of pic 
ture... too loud. The train got faster 
and the music got faster.” 

“IT saw the wheels; there were more 
wheels than train.” 

“It made me feel like rolling down the 
hill.” 


Fourth Graders: 

“I like the way the train kept in time 
to the music. It made me feel like I was 
riding in a train. Some of the music 
sounded just like a train.” 

“In the beginning, when the train 
started and it came toward us, I thought 
I was being run over by the train. The 
movement made me feel dizzy. And I 
felt as if there was going to be a crash.” 

“T liked the movie about Pacific 231. 
It gave me the feeling that I was the 
engineer. I liked the mad music very 
much.” 


Fifth Graders: 

“I enjoyed your picture, especially the 
music. The only thing wrong was the 
tracks crossing hurt my eyes.” 

“I thought it was a very unusual way 
to explain some music.” 

“When the movie started I thought 
it was a train taking some musicians 
somewhere to perform. Then I recog- 
nized it was Pacific 231 because I have 
heard it before.” 

“The picture was very interesting but 
without the music it would not be so un- 
usual. The music sort of reminds me 
of a hurricane.” 


A; 
Forum | 


To summarize thus far, this mu- 
sical experience appears to have 
been exciting and meaningful to the 
children because of the visual ac- 
companiment to the music. When 
they hear this composition in the 
future they will have a concrete 
background to aid them in under- 
standing its rhythm and mood. 

The upper grade students met the 
film with more sophistication. Their 
statements, which were strongly pro 
or con, are frank and suggestive. It 
was a stirring experience, which 
could only be expressed in strong 
terms: either the film moved them 
to like the musical composition ; or 
it moved them to the point of re- 
senting its intrusion on their imagi- 
nation. Here are their reactions: 


High School 


Tenth-Grade Boys: 

“Pacific 23P with music by Arthur 
Honegger is a marvelous blending of 
mediums, the moving picture and music. 
The visual forms in concordance with the 
music gives the entire feeling of the 
power of the machine.” 

“Since the piece was written to portray 
the noise and ferocity of railroads, | 
think it was excellent. The piece had a 
build-up in the beginning which finally 
rose to a pitch and died away suddenly 
at the end.” 

“T think the lower grades would enjoy 
it more.” 

“I disliked it very much. I didn’t like 
the music and [| think that more of the 
countryside should have been shown, be- 
cause in a train the countryside, and not 
the train wheels, is the most important 
to the traveler.” 


TenthGrade Girls: 

“T thought. . . it one of the best I have 
seen. The music was beautifully realistic. 
The photography is almost indescribable. 
On the whole I thought it excellent.” 

“If the photography and the music can 
create so strong a mood, something was 
really accomplished.” 


Eleventh-Grade Boys: 

“The music fits the motion and the 
sounds of a train, but I did not enjoy the 
music. . . it was too noisy, and I thought 
it was made up of notes thrown together. 
The picture got boring after a while.” 

“Arthur Honegger is not a composer, 
the music is fine to illustrate the picture, 
but it is not music. I liked the film 
and I think that the photography did 
show what the music was intended for. . . 
sound effects. It gives an all-over feeling 
of power. Outstanding short subject.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 
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Chree New 


AUDITORIUM CHORAL 


Collections 


A series of universally popular, standard American song collections in choral 
settings. These volumes are extremely valuable for program material con- 
taining, as they do, attractive, modern and eminently singable selections. 


HARMS — Three-Part S.S.A. Book II 


DANCING IN THE DARK Schwartz 
DEEP IN MY HEART, DEAR Romberg 
er Youmans 
I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN Coward 


CAROLINA IN THE MORNING. . .Donaldson 
I'M FOREVER BLOWING 

BUBBLES Kenbrovin & Kellette 
IT’S TULIP TIME IN HOLLAND. . . . Whiting 
JAPANESE SANDMAN, THE Whiting 
JUST LIKE A GIPSY Simons & Bayes 


Contents 
INDIAN LOVE CALL 
JALOUSIE 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL Hanley 
PLAY GYPSIES—DANCE GYPSIES. . .Kalman 


REMICK — Three-Part S.S.A. 


Contents 
MEMORIES Van Alstyne 
MOONLIGHT BAY Wenrich 
MY BUDDY Donaldson 
MY ISLE OF GOLDEN DREAMS. . . .Blaufuss 
SHADOW WALTZ Warren 
SMILES Roberts 


SILVER MOON 
SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME. . Gershwin 
WANTING YOU 
YOU ARE FREE 


TILL WE MEET AGAIN 
WHEN IT’S APPLE BLOSSOM TIME IN 
NORMANDY. . .Mellor, Gifford & Trevor 
YOUR EYES HAVE TOLD ME SO. . .Blaufuss 
YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, 
I'LL TELL YOU MINE 


HARMS — Three-Part S.A.B. Book II 


APRIL SHOWERS Silvers 
WHEN DAY IS DONE Katcher 
DANCING IN THE DARK Schwartz 
THIS IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR . deLang, Stept 


Contents 
MY HEART STOOD STILL 
ROSE-MARIE 
FISHIN’ 
WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Price 75¢ each 


I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN 


SILVER MOON 





Previously Published 


Two-Part S.A. 
Including: APRIL SHOWERS, 
DESERT SONG, JUST A COTTAGE SMALL 


among others. 


Price: 75¢ - 


Two-Part T.B. 
Including: DON’T FENCE ME 
IN, MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS, 
WHEN DAY IS DONE, among others. 


Price: 75¢ 


Three-Part S.A.B. 
Including: INDIAN LOVE CALL, 
ONE ALONE, TEA FOR TWO, 


among others. 


Price: 75¢ 


Three-Part S.S.A. 
Including: | LOVE A PARADE, 
JUST A MEMORY, L‘AMOUR-TOUJOURS- 


L‘AMOUR, among others. 


Three-Part T.B.B. 
Including: HALLELUJAH, NIGHT 
AND DAY, RIFF SONG, 
among others. 


Price: 75¢ 


ALL PRICES NET 


Price: 75¢ 
Four-Part T.T.B.B. 


Including: DANCING IN THE DARK, 


I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN, STRIKE UP 
THE BAND, among others. 


Price: $1.00 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. 
Including: EMBRACEABLE YOU, 
ROSE-MARIE, ZIGEUNER, 
among others. 


Price: $1.00 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


Harms, Inc.—Remick Music Corp. 


619 WEST 54TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SING THE MUSIC ~: 


‘FRED WARING SINGS: 


From the people of many lands comes America's rich heritage 

of beautiful 
Christmas music, expressing the universal appeal of this wondrous day. For a 
leyous, singing Christmas here is a holiday abundance of Fred Waring music. 


Behold That Star—SATB, SSA, TTBB, SAB, TB 
Christmas Hymns, Set 1—SATB = Three 
Hark! The Herald 


Kings, The First Neel, 


Pree Hymns, Set 1I—SATB (Joy to the 


Werld, it Came Upon a 
Angels We Have Heard) 


, 


. Set IV—SATB (O Come 
Bethlehem, 


Town of 


Gloucestershire Wassail—SATB, SSA, TTBB 


All prices 20c unless otherwise listed 
Write for free Fred Waring Christmas Program outline. 


Program notes. 
Sixty-seven minutes of music complete with narration ond 


Shawnee °.. ine. 


Twelve Days of Christmas, The—SATB 30< 
When Angels Sang of Peace—SATB 


lullaby of the Christ Child—SATB, 
SSA, TTBB 


Musical Christmas Card, A—SATB, SAB, SA 

Our Sweet Saviour Dear—SATB 

Rise Up Shepherd an’ Foller—SATB, SSA 

Song of Christmas, The—SATB $1.00 

Susanni—SATB, SSA, TTBB 

Three Christmas Carols, Set 1—SSA, TTBB 
(God Rest Ye Merry, Silent Night, 
Hark! The Herald Angels) 

Three Christmas Carols, Set 11—SSA 
(While Shepherds Watched, Away in a 
Manger, Come, All Ye Faithful) 

Three Kings—SATB, SSA, TTBB 

"Twas the Night Before Christmas— 

SATB 50¢ 
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EAST STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


HERE’S THE 
SOLUTION 


@ 100% Pure oil, 
specially developed 
@ Non-gumming 
@ Pleasant odor 

@ Only 35* 


SCHED 
Ys -4 BA OIL 
SLIDE OIL 


os 
Bu 








CHOIR AND DIRECTOR ROBES 
Special Quantity Discounts 


Classically designed and tailored 
to assure correctness of styling, 
fine values and comfort to wearer. 
Made of fine quality materials for 
longer life and durability. Send 
for FREE cloth sampies and price 
list. No obligation. 


THOS. A. PETERSON CO. 


501-07 East 33rd St. Dept. F-11 
Kansas City, Missouri 











NSBOVA 


MUSIC LISTS 


1951 


Now in Production. Ready for 
distribution about Dec. 1, 1951. 
Lists of music recommended for 
band, orchestra, string orchestra, 
chorus, prepared by the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Association. Single copy, post- 
paid $1.50. Address 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 











Eleventh-Grade Girls: 


“I thought the music was beautiful, but 
I didn’t enjoy the picture. Although the 
photography was very good, the relation 
of the music to the movie was not clear 
to me at all times, and I would rather 
have just listened to the music. I didn’t 
like having the music interpreted for me.” 

“The film gave a power, excitement and 
meaning to the music which it might not 
have otherwise had on first hearing. If 
there were more films like this, I believe 
there would not be as skeptical an atti- 
tude toward ultra-modern music.” 

“Because of the mood of the music and 
the scenes, I was rather expecting a 
climax which did not come.” 

“The music would not be very good 
without the movie background. The 
movie gives meaning to the piece.” 


the music was really wonderful, 
and the film excellent. The moods given 
by the two mediums combined well, but 
the music was so intense that the film 
also had to be. The effect of the two 
was a bit ‘staggering’, because you are 
affected twice as much by the combina- 
tion. It was a wonderful experiment 
. the film just abstract enough to 
follow the music.’ 


+ 


In discussing the aim of teaching 
art and music, James L. Mursell 
said: 

. The aim of the teaching of art 
and music in our schools is not to turn 
out professional artists and musicians. . . 
After all, our behavior with respect to 
works of art is only a very small frag- 
ment of the sum-total of our lives. And 
practically the entire range of human 
activity is instinct with aesthetic possibili- 
ties. 

“The physical universe is one of our 
most fundamental and permanent con- 
cerns. We seek to understand it. And 
the aesthetic attitude toward it is just as 
normal as the intellectual or the practical 


“T would submit that to render a person 
more actively sensitive to the myriad 
aesthetic values and possibilities of this 
great segment of his behavior is an im- 
portant part of the enrichment of his 
life, and a primary concern of art edu- 
cation.”” 


The reactions of two of the 
younger children at the Brooklyn 
Friends School reveals that films 
such as this one can help teachers 
and psychologists to reach into the 
realm of children’s thoughts. Note 
the following excerpts which lead 
one to want to know more about the 
personality and life goals of these 
nine-year olds: 


John (4th-grade, 9 years old): 


“The song makes me think of every- 
body working together, working hard, 
working for peace. They worked and 
worked for a long time. But then it 
happened. War! War! Everybody 
stopped working, but nobody is afraid to 
fight for peace. People did not want 
to fight but they fought and fought. 
They fought for peace. After a long 
time they won (peace won). A little 
nearer the middle of the picture the 
wheels made me think that it was a long 
way to peace.” 


Susan (4th-grade, 9 years old): 


“I felt like I was right with the picture. 
If it showed the fields, I felt like I was 
in the fields, when I saw the lake I 
jumped in it, but I was always doing it 
in time to the music. If the music was 
loud, I was diving in and saving someone, 
but if it was soft I was only floating 
around doing nothing. When I saw all 
the tracks moving it made me dizzy, but 
in the beginning when the turntable was 
moving, I felt like a man was sitting 
there and explaining it to me. We were 
sitting on a bench and he was singing in 
time to the music what everything was, 
and how it worked. I liked the movie 
a lot.” 


*Mursell, J. L., Art Education Today, p. 2-5. 
1937. 
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at Malta 


HE LITTLE Island of Malta in the 

Mediterranean—nineteen miles long 

and seven miles wide—was host to 
the Fifth Delegate Assembly of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession in July of this year. It is 
true that the official hosts were the mem- 
bers of the Malta Union of Teachers— 
yet the delegates who represented profes- 
sional educational organizations of twenty 
nations felt the welcome and hospitality 
of all of Malta’s 300,000 inhabitants, 
hardly a one of whom had not suffered 
extreme losses during the last war. 


The United States delegation of twen- 
ty-seven representatives of the National 
Education Association, Departments of 
the NEA (including the MENC), and 
state education associations was headed 
by J. Cloyd Miller, NEA President. Some 
of the other countries represented by of- 
ficial delegates were: Norway, Ceylon, 
Philippines, India, England, Eire, Scot- 
land, New Zealand, Australia, Northern 
Ireland, Switzerland, Liberia, Iceland. 
Action was taken during the meeting to 
admit the Japan Teachers Association, 
the Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions of Korea, and the Teachers Union 
of Turkey into full membership. 

The World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession has as its chief aims to 
raise the status of teachers and the teach- 
ing profession, to work for better schools, 
and to promote peace throughout the 
world by international cooperation in edu- 
eation. In pursuing these objectives, the 
agenda at Malta included the following 
topics: (1) Teaching of Human Rights 
and World Citizenship; (2) Salaries; 
(3) Education for International Under- 
standing; (4) How National Teachers 
Organizations Help Their Individual 
Members; (5) Professional Ethics. 

In addition to the study of professional 
matters at Malta, a draft constitution was 
adopted which will inaugurate a new in- 
ternational organization in 1952 the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession. 

The Confederation will include the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession (WOTP), the International 
Federation of Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers in Europe (IFTA), and the 
Federation Internationale des Professeurs 
de l’Enseignement Secondaire Officiel 
(FIPESO). The inaugural meeting is 
expected to be scheduled in a city in 
Western Europe in July 1952. 

At the meeting in Malta, reports pre- 
sented by representatives of educational 
organizations of other countries indicated 
quite clearly that, with the exception of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
NEA of the United States is the only or- 
ganization which makes such ample pro- 
vision within its organization framework 
for department organizations representing 
subject fields such as the MENC. As a 
part of its own broad international rela- 
tions program in the field of music edu- 
cation, the MENC will want to continue 
to maintain close contact with and par- 
ticipate, when possible, in the meetings 
of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. 


At the present time there is in prepara- 
tion by WOTP a booklet of a very prac- 
tical nature for use in the teaching of 
international understanding. One of the 
areas to be covered in this handbook is 
the use of music in the teaching of inter- 
national understanding—a renee 
which has been assigned to the MEN 
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\VJoLK WEIN 
ORGAN PUBLICATIONS 


BACH 


EIGHT LITTLE PRELUDES AND FUGUES ................ $1.25 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM BOOK 2.................... 2.50 
Oe ED 6 55 keh snnie chvhaawewssaneneamen 75 
ee nis hee icici eeaindakes kaeeseWaneeee 75 
TOCCATA AND FUGUE IN D MINOR .................... 85 
SARABAND FROM SUITE FOR VIOLINCELLO PICCOLO 

GIGUE FROM FOURTH SUITE FOR VIOLINCELLO ........ 75 


FIFTEEN SYMPHONIES (THREE PART INVENTIONS FOR 
CLAVIER.) Arranged as Organ Trios. 
In Preparation. Advance orders taken. Price $1.75 


LE COUCOU (THE CUCKOO) Louis Claude Daquin ........ .75 
The above compositions are Transcribed or Edited by 


DR. CASPAR KOCH 
HAMMOND ORGAN REGISTRATION BY PORTER HEAPS 


Preparatory Exercises For Manuals and Pedals 


by WILLIAM OETTING 


These exercises are taken from various sources 
and arranged in progressive order with many new 
exercises by Mr. Oetting. Price 75c 


See all the above publications at your dealers or send direct to the publishers. 
Write for Volkwein Catalog of Music. 


otk WEIN BROS.,INC. 


puBLisHERs PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Music 








“a SiZERS 


BOX Fi SE 7, OREGON 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of consio--tlogaiay of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohie 
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Ewopean Jour Notes 


HE ENGINE ROAR of our plane 

as we left the ground of the 
airport and realized we were 
Europe-bound The beautiful 
continental busses manned by ca- 
pable drivers taking us through 
heavy Paris traffic, through many 
narrow streets in Vienna and Salz- 
burg, and around the hairpin curves 
of the Alps ... The clean, quiet 
train ride from Salzburg to Zurich 
a continuous, changing panorama 
of breath-taking beauty . . . These 
varied means of travel, the many 
unfamiliar foods of which we par- 
took, the hard bed of the English 
overnight express, and the soft, 
high feather beds of the Viennese 
hotels . . . all helped to color our 
historical and aesthetic experiences 
on a field survey of European music. 


Evidences. of music, present and 
past, were found almost everywhere. 
A pianist played dinner music for 
us at our banquet in the luxurious 
historical dining room of the Inter- 
national House in Vienna. The 
sign, Schubert-Lanner, over the 
fireplace in one of the dark, low- 
ceilinged cafes of the Rathaus took 
us into the past. The first real 
musical experience was the organ 
recital in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. We climbed eighty circular 
stone steps in the ancient structure 
to hear Professor DeSaintmartin, 
a master of the organ, play Bach’s 
Toccata in E Minor. The trip to 
historical Versailles, to Fontaine- 
bleau and to the Fontainebleau 
School of Music, to the humble 
home of the great French artist 
Millet at Barbizon, gave us a better 
understanding of France 4nd its 
culture. The performance of Pet- 
rouchka given by the Monte Carlo 
Ballet introduced us to the Paris 
stage. 


The second musical experience in 
Vienna was not in a concert hall 
but in hearing a group of unem- 
ployed musicians gathered at a 
street corner playing Strauss selec- 

Note: This material was prepared by Mr. 
Shoemaker after a European tour the summer 
of 1950. It is presented at this time for the 
helpful information it contains for those plan- 


ning a tour next season—or even at a more 
distant date. 
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MATTHEW H. SHOEMAKER 


Scene of the performance of “Jederman” 
(“Everyman”) taken at the Salzburg Festiva! 


tions, leaving one with the feeling 
that music was life itself to the 
players. Then the Tonkunstler 
Choir concert in the seventeenth- 
century St. Rochus church of Vien- 
na provided the first choral concert 
of the journey. The social hour 
following the concert and on an- 
other day attendance at the folk 
dance festival sponsored by the 
Austro-American Institute of Ed- 
ucation gave us an opportunity to 
become really acquainted with the 
people. 

The city of Vienna will be long 
remembered for its many historical 
places and objects. To hear the 
piano that Schubert played upon, to 
brush my coat sleeve against Bee- 
thoven’s piano, to gaze at the plat- 
form in the huge ballroom in the 
Rathaus where Schubert and his or- 
chestra performed, to see the Blue 
Danube and the Vienna Woods, to 
visualize a completely repaired State 
Opera, to stand before the towering 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, to see the 
park where Beethoven used to take 
walks and to see where he lived 
when he composed the Eroica, to 
see the original manuscripts of 
many great composers’ works— 
these are just a few of the things 
that will make Vienna live, not only 


for me but through me for many 
others. 

At Salzburg, our first music fes- 
tival, we could see that “music was 
to Europe what baseball is to Amer- 
ica.” In the rhythm demonstrations 
at the Mozarteum both the personal- 
ities involved and the subject matter 
presented were impressive. In lis- 
tening to the Mozarteum orchestra 
and the Vienna Philharmonic, | 
noted, particularly with Mozart’s 
compositions, the more limited range 
of dynamics, the lighter style, the 
brilliance and also mellowness of 
the woodwinds, and the more re- 
served but beautiful playing of the 
brasses. It was of historical in- 
terest to hear the Mozart Mass in 
C Minor in the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, the place where it was 
first performed. 

Lucerne will be remembered for 
Triebschen, one of the homes of 
Richard Wagner. I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the Swiss peo- 
ple’s reverence for good music at 
the Mozart Serenade near the Lion 
of Lucerne monument. 

The musical highlight of the trip 
to London was the Saddler Wells 
Ballet performance of Coppelia. 

The Edinburgh Festival was a 
fitting finale to our musical journey. 
Here we heard the lilting Marriage 
of Figaro by the Glyndebourne 
Opera Company; the French Na- 
tional Radio Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham and its regular 
conductor, Roger Desormiere; the 
world-famous Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir under  seventy-six-year-old 
Sir Hugh Roberton; harpsichord, 
piano, French horn, violin, flute and 
vocal ensembles; and the Scottish 
Military Tatto enacted on the castle 
esplanade. 


Practical Applications 


Frequently there is a question in 
the minds of some music educators 
as to whether a trip to Europe 
would make them better teachers. 
In retrospect I feel that the study 
tour was a wonderful experience in 
every way, resulting in a greater ap- 
preciation of life and culture made 
real through music—much more s0 
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Put your stars on parade in an 


Operetta aig 


An operetta provides the perfect “show-window”™ 
for displaying the outstanding voices you have 


” 


developed. Give your “stars” a break, give 
your community a thrill with a gay, colorful, 
sparkling operetta. You'll find just the 
operetta you want in a broad selection from 
E.M.B. Request a group today for study. You'll 
see more operettas, see better operettas, see 


them faster from E.M.B. 


Question: Got your new, 1951 EMB GUIDE 


yet? Request your free copy today. 


It’s easy to order from E.M.B. 


WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and 
type of music you wish to see. Ask for any 
specific titles you want to consider. We 
will mail at once an extensive selection for' 
your study. 


KEEP what you want of the music sent, 
and return the balance using our label. 


ORDER, separately the quantity you need 
of the selections you want and they will 
be shipped to you at once from stock. 


Ctheatonel Yf Liste } Ul Wheat, SNC. 


30 EF. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3 ILL. Vocal music for choruses 


fer s @ Text books 
and Iiterature e@ Band and orchestra music e@ Instrumental solo and ensemble 1 


methe s 
10ds @ Acomplete ck of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every pha 
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than any university courses could 
give through books alone. Here are 
some of the things that I brought 
back : 

(1) An enriched musical heritage. 

(2) Black and white snapshots taken 
with one of my cameras and colored 
slides taken with a larger camera, as 
well as larger pictures purchased from 
photographers, and nearly two hundred 
picture postcards. 

(3) Small picture packets of Ver- 
sailles, Salzburg, Berthtesgaden, Hell- 
brun, and Fontainebleau. 

(4) Maps and guidebooks of most of 
the large places visited, and large books 
concerning the history and customs of 
Austria and Switzerland. 

(5) Programs of all concerts attended 
amd small souvenirs from many places of 
interest. 


Classroom Values 


I have used all this material in an 
advanced music course in the study 
of the following topics : 

(1) The history of musical instru- 
ments, including the history and the con- 
struction of the pipe organ, clavichord, 
harpsichord, and the piano. 

(2) The life and music of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Johann Strauss, Schubert, Richard Wag- 
ner, and others. 

(3) The geographic location of coun- 
tries and cities of Europe visited during 
the musical tour. 

(4) European conditions as we saw 
them as related to music in Europe today. 

(5) The comparison of the European 
and American attitudes toward good 
music. 


By observing the many choral 
and instrumental conductors both in 
rehearsal and concert, I had the ex- 
cellent opportunity of studying their 
different styles of conducting, of 
hearing their interpretations of both 
old and new compositions, of be- 
coming better acquainted with them 
as personalities. Also, because I 
heard so many soloists and ensemble 
groups within such a short span of 
time, I was made much more con- 
scious of good tone color, proper 
balance of voices, strict attention to 
dynamics, correct phrasing, and 
their importance in the perform- 
ance of good music. Different seat- 
ing plans were used by the instru- 
mental groups but basically they 
were the same. These are just a few 
of my observations that have helped 
me as a conductor of two school 
orchestras. 


Plan Your Tour 


Before the tour starts routine ar- 
rangements must be taken care of 
and other general suggestions are 
also listed below: 

(1) Procure your passport early. If 
you do not have your birth certificate, 
more time should be allowed. 

(2) Smallpox immunization is the only 
“must.” Be sure you have a certificate 
indicating that you have been successfully 
vaccinated within the last three years. 


This certificate is necessary when re- 
entering the United States. 

(3) Carry travelers checks—it is the 
safest way. It is also very convenient 
at times to have plenty of one-dollar 
bills for use in making purchases. If 
and when you exchange moneys, I would 
recommend the American Express. 

(4) Insurance for yourself and for 
luggage is advisable. 

(5) Take a good camera and plenty 
of film. Colored slide pictures are also 
very effective. 

(6) Do plenty of reading about the 
places to be visited before leaving. Re- 
fresh your knowledge of the early his- 
tory of Paris, Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
Switzerland, Holland . . . yes, every 
country to be visited. When one is there 
and following the guides, he finds many 
things have to be left unsaid because of 
the time element. 

(7) Buy a travel book and become 
informed on the many helpful details 


Recommendations For A 
Daily Schedule 


(1) Get a map of each country and 
each important city upon arrival. Study 
them and plan an early personal recon- 
naissance tour before official tours start 
—if time permits. 

(2) Ask questions anytime, anywhere. 
Visit with your “hosts” even if you 
have to use sign language, 

(3) Start each day as soon as possible. 
There are many interesting happenings 
missed by late-sleeping tourists. 

(4) Buy many postcards; take many 
pictures of interesting subjects—not just 
buildings; buy a representative article 
from each important place visited. When 
in doubt about making a purchase, buy it, 
and then you will not have any regrets 
when back in the states. 





MENC STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 





UDGING by the response up to the time this JouRNAL 
goes to press, student membership enrollments for 
951-52 will exceed last year’s record count of 
5,771 by a sizable figure. Not only is the number of 
chapters feoertiog ahead of last year’s total for this 
same period, but the individual membership in many chap- 
ter groups shows a marked increase with Potsdam 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College Chapter No. 3, under the 
sponsorship of Mary E. English, establishing an all-time 
high of 193 members. ond on the list of large-sized 
enrollments is the newly established chapter at North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., with 124 members. 
Robert A. Choate is the sponsor of the new group which 
has been assigned the chapter serial number 358. West 
Chester (Pa.) State Teachers College Chapter No. 21, with 
its 121 members, is a close third. S; msor of the group is 
Mrs. Nell M. Ashenfelter. Other chapters whose current 
enrollments approach the 100 mark and their respective 
og! advisers are: Duquesne University Chapter No. 
159, a. Pa, Mrs. Ebba L. Houggy; Indiana 
University apter No. 46, Bloomington, Dorothy G. 
Kelley and Thurber H. Madison; North Texas State 
College Chapter No. 281, Denton, Roderick D. Gordon; 
University of Michigan Chapter No. 31, Ann Arbor, 
Geneva C. Nelson and Allen P. Britton. 
Lest it be assumed by the reader that emphasis is being 
placed on mere size, as measured by the number of mem- 
bers enrolled in a single chapter, may we hasten to explain 
the above figures are given by way of interesting and 
significant statistics. As a matter of fact, it was average 
enrollment per chapter last year of slightly over 21 mem- 
bers which brought the grand total to nearly 6,000. Some 


of the most stimulating reports of activities and achieve- 
ments came in from chapters in schools where, with all 
the music education students enrolled, they had less than 
ten members. : 

Honors for the first chapter to report its membership 
for the new season go to the Fort Hays Kansas State 
College group (No. 193), from Hays, sas, sponsored 
by Mary Aileen Perry. Close seconds were the chapters 
of Arkansas State College (No. 279), State College 
(Harold C. Manor, sponsor), and Mississippi State College 
for Women (No. 255), Columbus (Juliaette Jones.) 

A cordial welcome is extended to the nineteen new 
chapters instated thus far this fall (name listed is faculty 
sponsor) : 

Denison University No. 342, Granville, Ohio. Hartley R. Alley. 
University of South Dakota No. 343, Vermillion. Helen Harrison. 
Central College No. 344, Pella, Iowa. Laurence Grooters. 
Southern Oregon Coll. of Ed. No. 345, Ashland. Glenn Matthews. 
Roosevelt College No. 346, Chicago, Ill. Helen Schwin. 

School of Music No. 347, Youngstown, Ohio. Oliver Cash. 
Georgia Teachers College No. 348, Collegeboro, 
Xavier Uni No. 349, New Orleans, La. Sister M. Elise. 
Hofstra C 0. 350, Hempstead, N.Y. id M. Rowe. 
Paecike Union College No. 3$2, Angwin, Calif. . Wi ; 
McNeese State Coll. No. 353, Lake Charles, La. - 
Coe No. 354, Cedar Ra Keith 


Edna Luke. 


No. 355, Pg 


a 

T.C. No. 356, Cullowhee, N.C. a 4 

Earlham No. 357, Richmond, Ind. Charles O. DeLaney. 

Northwestern Univ. No. 358, Evanston, Ill. Robert A. Choate. 

Univ. of Da No. 359, Dayton, Ohio. Nelson N. Harper, Jr. 
Wheaton College No. 60, Wheaton, Ill. Russell H. Platz. 


The first Collegiate Newsletter for the 1951-52 school 
year will be printed in the next issue of the JouRNAL, 
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/ 
libretto by PHILIP WARREN COOKE 
music by H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
This lively and melodious operetta, which takes about two hours to perform 
using six singers and chorus, has everything ... football, campus romance, star 
fullback suspected of cheating at exams just before crucial game, and finally 
/ the discovery that it was all a mistake. It has its serious and its humorous 
moments, plenty of action, and the scenic requirements are as simple as pos- 


sible, well within the possibilities of high school auditoriums. In addition, 
the situations may easily be adapted to your own school. 


Chorus Parts... ... $.75 
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T THIS PRECISE MOMENT in one 

of the studios of Station 

WNYC, twenty-five floors up 

in the Municipal Building, a 
roll of thin tape has just begun to revolve 
on a spindle. As a result, you and many 
other people in homes and automobiles 
in and around New York City, are hear- 
ing my voice now. Of course, I cannot 
claim any credit for that. The credit 
belongs to the minds whose ingenuity has 
made it possible for a person to be in 
one place, and to talk in an ordinary 
conversational tone, and yet to ve heard 
by thousands of people. As if that phe- 
nomenon were not wonderful enough, it 
happens also that at the moment at which 
you are hearing this I am about a thou- 
sand miles away. Whatever thoughts 
you are hearing now were recorded by 
me on that roll of tape a few days ago. 

I do not know whether these ideas 
have the same effect upon you as they do 
upon me, but maybe I am especially naive. 
I still cannot get get used to the wonders 
of radio. Even after having given hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of broadcasts, some 
nationwide, some locally, and many 
broadcasts overseas to France and Italy, 
I am still amazed when someone says 
to me: “I heard you say so-and-so on 
one of your programs,” My first thought 
is: “How on earth could anybody know 
what I said. I was merely sitting in a 
little room and conversing.” So you see, 
after all this time I still find it difficult 
to accustom myself to the wonders of 
radio. And yet, what has been done 
with it? I think the mere fact that 
you are listening to this station shows 
that you have a notion of what is hap- 
pening to radio in this country. 

As I mentioned, at this moment I am 
about a thousand miles away at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. I am attending a 
seminar on radio, in which I am trying 
to justify the existence of music on the 
radio. It seems a little strange, does it not, 
to have to justify music at this late date? 
And yet, stop a moment, to think of what 
the actual situation is in radio and I think 
you will realize that we are going down 
hill quite rapidly. 


op 


Do you remember the CBS Symphony 


Orchestra? And do you recall the series 
of programs called “Invitation to Music,” 
that CBS used to broadcast on Wednes- 
day evenings? And do you remember the 
Thursday night symphonic programs that 
NBC used to have? And do you re- 
member the ABC symphony orchestra 
programs, that took place on Saturday 
afternoons . . . . and the Boston sym- 
phony broadcasts on Tuesday evenings? 

Well, as you think of those programs, 
may I suggest that you doff your hat, 
and observe a respectful silence, because 
you are thinking of “ghosts.” Not one 
of them exists any more! 

In other words, as far as the American 
radio is concerned, music is a rapidly 
dying art. Of course, I should mention 
the fact that those of us who are for- 


tunate enough to live in and around the 
New York area have been somewhat 
shielded from the fact that music is dy- 
ing on the American radio. There are a 
few stations in this area that still broad- 
cast some serious music. Therefore, we 
are not quite as aware as we might be 
of the true state of music on the radio 
throughout the rest of the country. 

I have been told that, except for just 
a very few programs, the radio supplies 
its listeners throughout the country with 
practically nothing but hillbilly music. 

Is a great wrong being perpetrated 
upon the American people? Let us look 
at the facts. Those surveys that attempt 
to find out how many people are listening 
to a particular program are not exact, 
of course. They cannot be. But I think 
they certainly do indicate in a very gen- 
eral way the programs to which most 
people listen. And I can assure you that 
if by some miracle Beethoven himself 
were brought to life, and were to appear 
in person on a musical broadcast, his 
Hooper rating would be nowhere near 
what it is for any one of a hundred soap 
operas. The fact is, whether you like 
it or not, there ts a tremendous listening 
audience to programs that are admitted 
to be at a twelve-year-old mental level. 

For the time being, let us not go into 
the question of whether that audience 
would have been at their level, inevitably, 
or whether radio itself has created that 
audience in its own image. Let us con- 
sider the audience as it is. 


+ 


Maybe a few short facts will give us 
some insight into the level of that audi- 
ence. First, did you know that some- 
where in Texas there is actually a statue 
to “Popeye”? Do what you will with 
that fact. Second, did you know that 
not so long ago some character in a 
comic strip died. Mind you, this was 
only an imaginary character who ap- 
peared in a comic strip. Well, the outcry 
on the part of the readers was so great 
that the cartoonist was forced to bring 
back the character, with the explanation 
that his death had been a mistake. What 
an ideal world this would be, if, every 
time an injustice were done to some real 
individual, or to some minority, the pub- 
lic would rise up with the same fervor 
that they showed for that imaginary char- 
acter in a comic strip! 

Just a few days ago I saw a documen- 
tary movie in which the commentator 
said that the recent World War resulted 
in fifty-six million casualties, The audi- 
ence in the theatre accepted that fact 
with no visible reaction whatsoever. But 
just a few minutes later the newsreel 
showed a golf player just missing a shot 
during a match. And I wish you could 
have heard the sighs and groans of sym- 
pathy that came from the audience as the 
ball missed the cup. I do not know— 
maybe my sense of values is wrong for 
thinking that 56 million human lives are 
worth a little more than one stroke in a 
golf match. 
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If one of those imaginary characters 
in a soap opera gets sick, he is flooded 
with suggestions from all over the coun- 
try regarding remedies and doctors. If 
an imaginary baby is born to one of the 
imaginary characters in a soap opera, it 
receives gifts of layettes, cribs, toys and 
whatever else a baby can use! And the 
number of genuine proposals of marriage 
that are received by the imaginary char- 
acters on these soap operas. .. ! 


op 


These facts would be really funny if 
their implications were not so frightening. 
But there is the intellectual level of the 
bulk of the American radio audience. 
Do you want proof? Well, the mere 
continued existence of programs of that 
kind is in itself proof of the fact that 
there is an audience. 

One company is reported to have spent 
22 million dollars in one year on radio 
advertising via the soap operas. You 
do not need me to tell you that that com- 
pany would not have spent such an 
amount of money on an audience that 
was not there. 

Now, let me ask you to make a quick 
transition. Just how much interest do 
you think that audience would have in 
the subtleties of a Mozart symphony, or 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto? 

Let us carry the matter one step fur- 
ther. Suppose you were the manufac- 
turer of an inexpensive product that 
needed mass sales in order to show a 
profit. And, suppose you wanted to ad- 
vertise on the radio by sponsoring a 
series Of programs. Which program do 
you think you would spend your money 
on—a very expensive symphony orchestra 
of a hundred men, with an even more 
expensive “name” conductor, for a sym- 
phonic program that relatively few people 
listen to—or a very inexpensive soap 
opera that would attract a tremendous 
mass audience of receptive people? Well, 
the present-day sponsor asks that same 
question of himself. He also knows that 
his purpose is to make a profit, not to 
elevate the audience. That can be left 
to the “do-gooders.” After all, accord- 
ing to our standards success in this com- 
petitive world is measured only in terms 
of money, and his first duty is to make 
as much profit as possible. This is “busi- 
ness,” and he is under no obligation as 
a business man to enlighten or to edu- 
cate the audience. 


+ 


Well, is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the musical programs are disappearing 
from the radio? It is not the least bit 
surprising—in fact, it is inevitable. There- 
fore, it is inevitable, also, that practically 
the only stations that now broadcast 
serious music in any quantity are the 
smaller ones, such as WNYC, and just 
a few others. Since Station WNYC has 
nothing to sell and carries no advertising, 
it can afford to put on programs that 
do not depend upon tremendous masses 
of listeners. And it happens that WNYC 
is the only municipally-owned, non- 
commercial station in the entire country. 

[ once had a conversation with an 
official at one of the networks who told 
me about a broadcast they put on, which 
he himself described as “silly.” But he 
said that one single broadcast resulted 
in 15,000 letters. Let me ask you to re- 
member that figure for a moment—15,000 
letters. 

Now, let me ask you again whether 
you remember the series called “Invita- 
tion to Music,” that used to be broadcast 
by CBS, on Wednesday nights. To my 
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Be guided by your own 
good judgment in 
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section playing Pedlers. 
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accurate intonation! 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 
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way of thinking, it was one of the finest 
musical programs that radio has ever 
known, It consisted of “live” perform- 
ances by the world’s foremost conductors 
and soloists, of truly unhackneyed music. 
It was a magnificent series. Well, it was 
finaily discontinued after five years. And 
when that program went off the air, after 
five years of nationwide broadcasting, do 
you know how many letters of protest 
were received? Exactly two! 

Compare that with the 15,000 letters 
that were received in response to that 


one single broadcast of a program that 
one of the officials himself described as 
“silly.” Under those circumstances, can 
you blame the network for taking the 
program off the air? 

There is one more reason for the rapid 
disappearance of music from the radio 
—the fact that those who want “the bet- 
ter things do not take the trouble to cven 
write a postcard when they hear some. 
thing that they like. 

You know that the attitude of most 
radio programs is that “happy-go-lucky,” 
“all’s right with the world” approach 
Nobody ever gives you the slightest hint 
that anything could possibly be wrong, 
ever. And commentators, particularly, 
are a sickeningly cheerful bunch. 


+ 


Well, do you mind if I respect your 
intelligence a little more than that and 
really speak the true state of affairs? 
Also, do you mind if I go a little further 
and say some not-so-pleasant things te 
you and about you? 

All is not so right with the state of 
music on the radio. And, of course, you 
realize that this applies not only to music, 
but to any radio program that treats you 
as an adult. We are very quickly 
reaching the stage where even the little 
that is left on the radio is in danger of 
disappearing. And, you see, the worst 
of it is that you, the intellectual listener, 
are the most reluctant to make your 
wants known, Thousands of people re- 
spond to the soap operas, thousands re- 
spond to the giveaways and the quizzes, 
where John Doe gets a round of applause 
for merely being able to say where he 
comes from. But hardly anybody who 
listens to serious music takes the trouble 
to let the radio stations know that he 
even exists. 

How on earth do you expect the peo- 
ple at radio stations to know that you 
want serious music, if you do not make 
your presence known? Numerically, by 
comparison with the audiences for the 
twelve-year level broadcasts, you hardly 
count. I am sorry to have to say that, 
but it is true. Anybody who listens to 
serious music on the radio belongs to 
such a small minority that in the minds 
of the sponsors, and the people who real- 
ly determine what goes on the radio, he 
does not even exist. And please, do not 
judge by the fact that your friends hap- 
pen to share your tastes. Unfortunately, 
you, your friends, and I are all in a ter- 
rific minority. 


af: 


One thing we can do, if we want to 
save what little is left of quality pro- 
grams, is to rise from our lethargy and 
let the people in radio know that we do 
exist. We can write to radio stations, to 
tell them that we condemn and refuse to 
listen to whatever they present that 1s 
cheap and common, and that we apprect- 
ate and support their efforts to give us 
the better programs. But above all, let 
us write—and stop being not only the 
“great unseen” audience, but the “great 
silent audience.” 

Yes, I am afraid that if you and [| are 
dissatisfied with the state to which radio 
has degenerated we have largely our- 
selves to blame. 

—Davin RANDOLPH, staff member, Radio 
Station WYNC, New York, N. Y. 

{From the manuscript of a Lewisohn Stadi- 
um intermission talk; published by request of 
the Executive Board of Connecticut Musi 
Educators Association, with consent of Mt 
Randolph. } 
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20 YEARS 
20 HITS 


Bb TRUMPET 

Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb CLARINET 
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TROMBONE 


I Each collection contains 20 world-famous § 
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I by Hugo Frey, including piano accompaniment. g 
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FOREVER AND EVER i 
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How Festival Chairmen 
Could Help Publishers 
Give Better Service 





TO: A PUBLISHER 

PLEASE RUSH BACK-ORDER 

FOR 500 COPIES OF YOUR 

CHORAL PUBLICATION. SIT- 

UATION DESPERATE. 
FROM: A DEALER 











Y THE TIME a publisher has received 

two or three of these telegrams 

concerning the same _ publication 
from different dealers in one state, it 
becomes obvious that this work has prob- 
ably been chosen as a required number 
for a contest or festival. U nfortunately, 
if the publisher has had no warning be- 
forehand, the third dealer—and the par- 
ticipants in his area—may have to wait 
two or three weeks before the publication 
can be shipped. No matter how desperate 
the situation is, once the supply on hand 
has been exhausted (and this same com- 
position may be on three or four festival 
lists at the same time), several weeks 
may elapse before it is possible to change 
the publication schedule to accommodate 
another rush order. 

As it is, most large publication depart- 
ments are confronted with so many rush 
orders that they need to coin at least two 
more degrees of the word “Rush” ; such 
as, “Rusher” or “Rushest.” There is a 
never-ending chain of rush, rush, rush. 

Most of the disappointment and the 
handicap for the students could be 
avoided if the committee chairman would 
follow this simple rule: 


Before making the list of the festival 
numbers available to the public, the pub- 
lishers of the various works that have 
been chosen should be asked if enough 
copies of their publications will be avail- 
able by such and such a date, and if the 
prices have been changed. 


Generally, publishers are glad to issue 
orders for the reprinting of a required 
number unless it has been eliminated 
from the catalog. In the latter case, 
there would still be time for the com- 
mittee to choose another number. While 
the observance of this rule would obviate 
the worst complaints on both sides, if the 
chairman could comply with the follow- 
ing suggestion time would be saved for 
everyone concerned : 


When asking a publisher to suggest 
material, a list of the contest or festival 
numbers that were chosen the preceding 
year should, if possible, be included.* 


By checking last year’s list, the educa- 
tional representative will be able to 
choose selections more likely to fit into 
the desired category, not only with regard 
to difficulty, but with regard to the qual- 
ity of music most likely to appeal. If 
last-year’s list is not available, the con- 
test chairman should be specific about the 
arrangements wanted and various degrees 
of difficulty, such as: SSA easy; 
SSA medium; SSA difficult, etc. 


—MeErLE Montcomery, Director of 
Education, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


*Most publishers try to keep a list of festival 
activities Bot when one considers that each state 
has from one to thirty or more, the amount of 
work involved becomes readily apparent. 
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Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass . .$1.25 ea. 


FUN FOR FIDDLE FINGERS for 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass .. 
Piano acc. 


75 ea. 
1.25 ea. 


Ask for on approval copy 
at your dealers or from 


Gordon V. Thompson, Inc. 


2017 Main St. Niagara Falls, WN. Y. 











LOOKING FOR 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
FOR GLASS USE? 


The new 1952 Annotated List of 
Phonograph Records describes 
1000 recordings suitable for 
music, language arts, social sci- 
ence, and science. Net school 
prices included. Just send 10c 
(coin or stamps) and your copy 
will be mailed promptly. 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE 


106 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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The Use of Mnemonics in 
Music Reading 


usic is a social art, the sound of 
M which is offensive if there hap- 

pens to be a non-conformist, in- 
tentional or otherwise, in the group per- 
forming. The student musician cannot 
hide his lack of daily or weekly prepara- 
tion behind a cloak of silence hoping not 
to be called upon to recite, Every indi- 
vidual in the class (no matter how large 
it may be) must perform on his instru- 
ment, each contributing his share, either 
positively or negatively, to the musicality 
of the selection being played. 

Since music is not only for the pleasure 
of the performer but the listener as well, 
it is of utmost importance that one of 
the most social of all the inherent proper- 
ties of music be taught and taught well. 
That property is time. Nothing is more 
disheartening than to encounter instru- 
mentalists with good tone and fine tech- 
nic, but who, in various degrees, are 
musically illiterate. Can they be of 
any positive value to the orchestra, the 
band, or the chamber group? 

Music reading can be made easier for 
the beginning student through the use of 
mnemonics, in this case the art of using 
words to aid the memory. Because time 
value is abstract children find it difficult 
to conceive of a definite beat moving 
along at what we know as 2/4, 3/4, 
4/4, or 6/8 time. It might be helpful to 
suggest to them that each beat, or count, 
is like the seconds passing by on an elec- 
tric clock, but sometimes slower and some- 
times faster, depending upon the spirit 
of the song which is being played. Some 
children are confused as to why a dotted 
half-note gets three beats in 3/4 time, 
six in slow 6/8 time, and two in 6/8 
march time. There are children who 
beat their foot with the notation rather 
than with the meter. These are but a 
few of the difficulties arising out of a 
lack of something concrete to which they 
might refer when it comes to reading 
music. Our task is to send the child 
home with an idea of how a particular 
pattern of notes should sound, so that 
when he comes back for his next lesson 
he does not give us his own version of 
what we thought he would remember. 


Let us assume that we are teaching 
the triplet—three notes to one beat. 


nm 

Hop-a-long Cass-i-dy 
Suitable for this problem is a name 
known to all children, “Hopalong Cas- 
sidy,” the syllables of which provide two 
sets of triplets. The state name “Mis- 
sissippi” can be used to teach sixteenth- 


IFPI 


Mis-sis-sip-pi 


notes. Other apt words should be ap- 
plied to fit particular situations. The 
supply is unlimited. But the child goes 
home with a familiar rhythm pattern 
to assist him in learning his lesson. This 
method of teaching time is especially 
helpful to those children who have not 
yet reached the mental maturation level 
necessary to understand how to play a 
variety of notes against an even beat of 
their foot. Instead they will feel the 
music. The device is enjoyable. It uti- 
lizes the familiar. It teaches. 

—Donatp C. CANTWELL, band and or- 
chestra director, Sparrows Point High 
School, Baltwmore, Md. 
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THE NEW FIFTH EDITION =f 


International Encyclopedia of 
the Music World 


“Who Is Who In Music” 


The only authoritative and complete book 
of its kind in contemporary music and | 
music activity. In its 584 pages you will find 
a wealth of valuable and interesting in- 
formation—biographies of the world’s 
great musicians, accompanists, arrangers, 
publishers, teachers, etc. It is a book that 
pulsates with the life and activity of the 
music world. DeLuxe hard bound edition, 
584 pages on slick paper, profusely 
illustrated. 


Send for your copy today 


$1000 Postpaid 


—— inU.S.A. 


WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, INC. 
3177 Broadway ° Chicago 14, Ill 
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Iyusic AT THE AASA CONVENTIONS. 
Mis was stated in the 1951 Members’ Bulletin, 


members of the MENC are cooperating with 
ihe Officers of the American Association of 
School Administrators in arranging for special 
music Offerings at the AASA 1952 regional 
meetings. Since the release of the bulletin, 
,dditional information is available regarding 
te schedule of major music offerings. Al- 
though the final report has not yet been re- 
ceived, the information which follows is 
afticiently complete to be of value, and cer- 
sinly of interest, to all MENC members. 

St. Louis, Missouri, February 23-27, 1952: 
February 24, 4:00 p.m., Sunday vespers— 
music by St. Louis schools; 8:30 p.m., Uni- 
versity of Wichita Orchestra, James Robert- 
sa, conductor. February 25, 8:00 p.m., 
A-St. Louis County Orchestra. 

Los Angeles, California, March 8-12, 1952: 
March 9, 4:00 p.m., Sunday vespers, Uni- 
versity of Southerm California Madrigal 
Goup, Charles T. Hirt, conductor; 8:30 p.m., 
long Beach All-City High School Orchestra, 
Ralph Rush, conductor, Fred Ohlendorf, or- 
gaizer. March 10, 8:00 p.m., Los Angeles 
shools light opera unit. 

Boston, Massachusetts, April 5-9, 1952: 
April 6, 4:00 p.m., Sunday vespers, Teachers 
College Choir, Columbia University, Harry 
Wilson, conductor; 8:30 p.m., choral group 
fom Boston schools. April 7, 8:00 p.m., 
Ithaca College Band, Walter Beeler, con- 
ductor. 


SOUTHWESTERN SYMPOSIUM OF 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN MUSIC. 
American composers, particularly those re- 
siding in the Southwest, have been invited 
to submit unpublished manuscript § scores 
(chamber, choral and orchestral) for per- 
formance by faculty artists during the first 
anual symposium sponsored by the College 
of Fine Arts, University of Texas, Austin, in 
connection with the annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Fine Arts, March 20-22. All man- 
uscripts will be screened by the following 
members of the University of Texas music 
faculty: Clifton Williams, chairman, Kent 
Kennan, R. Bernard Fitzgerald, and Paul 
Pisk. Additional information and entry blanks 
may be obtained from the chairman at the 
College of Fine Arts, University of Texas. 


COMPOSERS PRESS, INC., announces their 
1952 publication award contest for a work of 
proximately ten minutes duration for sym- 
phonic band. For information write to The 
Composers Press, Inc., 287 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 





TEACHER AT WORK. Merle J. Isaac is 
me of the music educators who is helping 
build momentum for the string advancement 
Program: in the schools. This picture was 
made at the Instrumental State Festival at 
e University of Kentucky last season, pro- 
moted under the general supervision of Edwin 
Stein, head of the department of music. The 
Pupils in the picture are from high school 
Orchestras of the state—samples of the alert 
young people who are helping build the future 
string program in their area. 
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— Jiney Now Releases 


Marches 
THE LITTLE GIANT Moon-Buchtel 
INDIANA STATE BAND Farrar-Buchtel 
KING COTTON Sousa-Buchtel 
A SANTA CECILIA Radaelli-Brittain 
UP THE STREET Morse-Buchtel 
Full Band $1.25 
Overtures F.B. Sym. B. 
MAVOURNEEN Buchtel $5.00 7.00 
MELODIC Mesang 5.00 Jae 
BON VOYAGE Buchtel 4.00 6.00 


Festival Favorite 
BORN TO BE FREE “Hymn to America” ..................... . Williams 


Full Band $4.00 — Symphonic Band $6.00 
SATB Chorus 20c — Unison or SA 18¢ 


BRASS SEXTET ALBUM 
By Newell Long 








An interesting variety of original and 


arranged compositions. 


Parts each 75¢ — Cond. Sc. $1.00 








Request approval copies of these outstanding editions today! 


Our latest choral and band catalog is ready now! 
Did you receive your copy? 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 


223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 











The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
a Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


Cc. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 
































Carries complete listings of more 
than 120 Musical periodicals pub- 
lished throughout the world. De- 
signed for quick reference and 
embodies 12 months of valuable 
information for extersive music 


Florence 

Kretzschmar, research. Conveniently arranged 
Editor & Director with detailed subject headings, 
Associate Editors: clear format and beautiful bind- 
Kurtz Myers i . . Only $25.00 

Hi. Dorethy Ty THE MUSIC INDEX SERVICE 


Published monthly. Cumulated Annually. Keeps users 

well informed on the latest developments in all phases 

of the music world, 

1951 Subscription to the Music Index including 12 

monthly issues and 1951 cumulation . . . $125.00 
Send your order today— 


F INFORMATION SERVICE, INC. 


10 WEST WARREN AVENUE @ DETROIT 1, MICH. 
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RAND BOOK 


BY 


CLAIR W. JOHNSON 
AND 


HAROLD L. WALTERS 


Published for Full Band Instrumentation 


*O HOLY NIGHT (Cantique de Noel), 
Adam-Johnson—CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
March (Deck the Hails, Jolly Old St. 
Nicholas, and O Tannenbaum), Arr. Walters 

THE FIRST NOEL Fantasy, Arr. Johnson 

*WE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT ARE, 
Hopkins-Walters—MARCH OF THE THREE 
KINGS, Arr. Walters—*THE STORY OF 
CHRISTMAS Selection (While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks, Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing, O Little Town of Bethlehem, It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear, Silent Night, 
and Joy to the World), Arr. Johnson— 
ADESTE FIDELES Concert Paraphrase, Arr. 
Walters—*CHRISTMAS REVERENCE Pro- 


Includes the Following 
Concert-Length Arrangements: 


cessional (Ob, How Joyfully, and Beautiful 
Savior), Arr. Johnson—JINGLE BELLS 
RHAPSODY, _Pierpont-Walters—* NOEL, 
NOEL, NOEL Selection of French Carols 
(An Ancient Legend, The Holly and the Ivy, 
Angels We Have Heard on High, and Whence 
Comes This Rush of Wings?), Arr. Johnson 

*YULETIDE AT YORKSHIRE Selection 
of English Carols (God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen, Good King Wenceslas, and 1 
Saw Three Ships), Arr. Walters—THE 
MESSIAH Overture, Handel-Johnson—and 
MARCH OF THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIERS 
(Marche des Petits Soldats de Plomb) Pierne- 
Walters. 


*Denotes numbers with optional part for Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.). 


BAND PARTS, 40c 





5544 WEST ARMSTRONG AVENUE, 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.), 60c 


CONDUCTOR, $1.50. 


CHICAGO 30, ILL. 














NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
AND SUN, MONDAY, AUGUST 20. 195! 


Composer's 


Widow Finds 




















... But such good fortune 
is rare. Unless you're well 
supplied with four leaf 
clovers, it’s much safer to 
have copies made of your 
music before there’s a 
chance of such loss. 


That’s why many American composers have 
come to depend upon the MAESTRO METHOD OF 
MUSIC REPRODUCTION. It’s an inexpensive and 
time-saving process of copying music—and easy 
to use. Write your music with any jet black ink, 

- on one side of MAESTRO TRANSPARENT MANU- 
SCRIPT PAPER. Then send your manuscript to us 
for clear and accurate reproductions of your 


work, whether you need one, ten or ten thousand 


copies. 


Don’t take chances with your 
music! Write today for our illus- 
trated catalogue and price list. 





Dept. B 
INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM W. NORTON has recently bee, 
appointed director of church and cemmunity 
music project for the College of J acific 
Stockton, Calif. Mr. Norton was for many 
years organizing officer of the Flint (Michi. 
gan) Community Music Association and sy. 
pervisor of high school music for Flint Public 
Schools. Since his retirement he has been 
director of the Norton Male Chorus at Flint 


NOLAN JOHN SAHUC resigned as editor 

of the Louisiana Musician, official magazine 

of the Louisiana Music Educators Association, 

upon leaving his post at Linwood Junior High 

School in Shreveport, to become acting band 

director at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, j 
Lafayette, La. 


VAL E. MARSHALL of Logansport, La, 
has been appointed editor of the Louisiang 
Musician to succeed Mr. Sahuc. 


C. M. STOOKEY has*joined the staff of the 
School of Music at the University of Iowa 
Mr. Stookey was formerly at Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales, and was sec. 
retary-treasurer of the New Mexico Music 
Educators Association. 


FLOREN THOMPSON, Eastern New Mex. 
ico University, Portales, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the NMMEA to succeed 
Mr. Stookey. 


MRS. HELEN STEEN HULS, teacher of 
voice at State Teachers College, St. Clond, 
Minn., will be on sabbatical leave for a year 
to do research in the field of vocal music 
education. The survey is under the direction 
of Indiana University School of Music, and 
Mrs. Huls will visit secondary schools in 
sixty cities in twenty-six states of the United 
States, evaluating various aspects of vocal 
music in the schools with special emphasis on 
the care and handling of adolescent voices. 


JOSEPH A. MUSSELMAN of East S& 
Louis, Ill., and formerly an assistant in- 
structor at Northwestern University, Evans 
ton, Ill., will substitute for Mrs. Huls during 
the coming school year. 


EVELYN E. POWELL has accepted the po 
sition of vocal supervisor of elementary music 
in the Webster Groves, Mo., public schools 
She formerly taught in the music educatio 
department at Missouri Valley College, Ma 
shall. 


FREDOLF A. W. LIDDELL is now @ 
Muskingum College in New Concord, Ohi, 
where he will teach band and wind inst® 
ments in the college, and band and cho 
in the New Concord High School. He we 
formerly at Galion, Ohio. 


HENRY D. COWELL has been appointed® 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory # 
Music, Baltimore, Md., to succeed Nicholas 
Nabokov, who has been chosen one of the & 
rectors of the Ford Foundation in New Yi 


LeROY BAUER, former head of the must 
department at Parsons College, Fai 
Iowa, is now at Nebraska State Teaches 
College, Kearney. Mr. Bauer is in charg 
of string instruction and is the director 
the Kearney Symphony, a college and com 
munity civic orchestra. 


THEODORE W. PASCHEDAG, form 
president of the Illinois Music Educators At 
sociation, has resigned his position as & 
rector of music in the West Frankfort (Ill) 
public schools after 21 years of teaching 
Mr. Paschedag has opened a music store ® 
West Frankfort. 


E. D. McKISSACK is now head of the Music 
Education Department and director of ¢ 
music at Mississippi State College, State Co 
lege. He was formerly connected with th 
Memphis, Tenn., schools. 
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CHARLES MINELLI, former director of 
bands aud assistant professor of music at 
Kansas State Teachers College, © Pittsburg, 
has become director of bands and assistant 
professor of music at Ohio University, Athens. 
J. FREDERICK MULLER, director of the 
instrumental music department in the Elkhart, 
Ind., public schools, will leave Elkhart in 
December to begin the new year as educa- 
tional director with Scherl & Roth, Inc., 
musicai instrument manufacturers and im- 
porters of Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOHN R. SCHACTLER has left Selah, 
Washington, for Rochester, N. Y., where he 
is doing graduate work at the Eastman Con- 


servatory 


WALLINGORD RIEGGER has been ap- 
pointed as visiting professor of composition 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 
Mr. Riegger was formerly with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra and a member of the 
music staffs of Drake University, Ithaca 
Conservatory, and the Institute of Musical 
Art of Cornell University. 


JOHN F. OHL is now at Northwestern 
University as assistant professor of music. 
He was formerly at Fisk University where 
he was chairman of the music department. 


EMIL SERPOSS will direct classes in 
choral training at Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Serposs is di- 
rector of vocal music in the Baltimore public 
schools. 


LYLE M. YOUNG is on leave of absence 
from his work as assistant professor of music 
education at the University of Arizona. Dur- 
ing the current year he will be doing further 
graduate study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and will serve as music depart- 
ment coordinator of student teaching. 


MARTIN L. BLACKWELDER has ta 

a leave of absence from Carson-Newman Co! 
lege, Jefferson City, Tenn., where he is band 
director, to work on his Ph.D degree at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARVIN K. FEMAN, formerly director 
of instrumental music at Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is now head of the music 
department at the Orange County Community 
College, Middletown, N. Y 


ANOLA RADTKE, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of music education, University of 
Tennessee, has joined the music education 
staff at Illinois State Normal University. 


JAMES T. EEDS, formerly band director 
at New Mexico A & M College, State Col- 
lege, N. M., is now band director at North- 
western State College, Alva, Okla. 


BEULAH ZANDER, newly appointed State 
Supervisor of Music for Illinois, presiding at 
a clinic session at Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Charleston—one of her first engagements 
after assuming her post in the Office of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Springfield. Miss Zander was 
formerly supervisor of elementary music in 
Elmwood Park, and a member of the faculty 
of the Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-one 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


POCKET EDITION 


of the third revised Edition by Alfred Einstein 


of 


MOZART KOCHEL 


Chronological list of the complete works of 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 


This unique indispensable and only authentic guide 
to the works of MOZART is now available. 
Price $3.00 


CFT) 
Werner Neumann's German Text 


HANDBOOK OF JOS. SEB. BACH’S CANTATAS 


A necessary reference volume for musicians, Bach Scholars, 
musicologists, music history lecturers, and students 
217 Sacred & Secular Cantatas Described in Detail 
200-page volume—$3.00 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York City . 











Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


FLUTES: SILVER ——- GOLD — PLATINUM 
108 Massachusetts Aveme Boston 15, Mass. 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—-FOURTH PRINTING 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
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WENGER 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 


LIFETIME STANDS 


Built especially 
for school use 
= mm duty 
all steel con- 
struction — 
simple, sendy, 
foolprcof- 
ECONOM- 
ICAL! 


PLAYER'S STAND 


Permanent proper angle for tilt—roiled edges, 
no bent corners or sharp edges. Adjustable 
to desired height, set with locker washers 
and hex-nuts. 
Regular Stand, Adj. 2 
SCHOOL PRICE 
Tall Stand, Adj. 37" to 44" 
SCHOOL PRICE . 


SNARE DRUM STAND 


NEW, Revolutionary — Heavy Duty — 
Permanent correct angle; rubberized tips. 
SCHOOL PRICE $9.95 


27" to 34"; 


THE SOUSAPHONE 


CHAIR-STAND . 


. Applied for 


@Supports all sizes and makes of Sousa- 
phones. 

® Adjustable to all size players. 
®@ Player sits in normal and approved manner, 
@ instrument is kept in its normal position. 
@ Serves as rack when instrument is not in use. 
@A must for beginner or girl sousaphonist. 

School Price $29.95 

Also 

@ Risers @ Snare Drum Practice Pad 
@ Reedconditioner @ Bell Lyre Stands 
@ Batons @ Pad Straps 


For more information write 


WENGER- 


MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT CO. 





OWATONNA 2, MINNESOTA 
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AROUND THE EDITORIAL BOARD... 


ESTIVALS MAKE ME Furious 

is a well written article upon 

a currently controversial sub- 

ject and should stimulate self- 
examination of individual beliefs, and 
could conceivably lead to widespread 
group discussion and evaluation of festi- 
vals as they are now handled. If a 
good affirmative reply should result from 
this negative side of the debate, I 
should like to see it printed also. 


I wOULD LIKE THIS ARTICLE whether 
or not I agreed entirely with the author. 
It doesn’t make a bit of difference to 
me—I am sure it won’t to any intelligent 
reader—whether the author is right or 
wrong on points. In general, she makes 
a case and with writing skill not common 
in any field—even that of professional 
writing. 


| A VERY WELL-WRITTEN ARTICLE, as full 
of fallacies as would be expected from 
the title. With such a flare for “purple 
words,” the author should have no trouble 
convincing her state association that fes- 
tivals should be discontinued, and some 
readers may feel that that should be her 
procedure. 


 ExceLttent! Well written; open to 


debate on various points. 


| I BELIEVE THIS HAS THE SAME general 
ring as the original NCA report that set 
off all the unnecessary name calling with 
which we are all very familiar. 


| I AM RECOMMENDING THIS FOR PUBLI- 
CATION even though I see the possibility 
of it stirring up the wrath of quite a 
number of people. It is the kind of 
writing which will make people think, 
and, therefore, I say let us print it even 
though we may not all agree with the 
author. 


{ Ir you WISH TO START a real argu- 
ment print this article. .. I enjoyed it 
because she was so mad when she wrote 
it. 
| THIs I LIKE—ANp HOW. Wunderlich 
ist wundershoen! 


{| CoMING ON THE HEELS of the NCA 
discussion of the past year, this article 
will be very stimulating. While it may 
arouse sOme controversial issues, it will 
also help to “beam” many educators 
toward a broader view of the music in- 
structional program. . . The title is a bit 
misleading, as the writer really means 
“competition-festivals.” There are some 
very good “pure” festivals in our coun- 
try in which no grade or rating is given. 


SOUND AND FURY 


| CouLD WE NOT PERSUADE THE AUTHR 
to turn her obvious talent in writing iny 
more constructive channels? The tith 
reminds me of two things: (1) A woma 
(2) A music teacher—true to life. § 
it [the title] is well chosen. Recon. 
mended for publication. 


{] ALTHOUGH I DO NoT AGREE with all th 
points and would like to argue wih 
Miss Wunderlich, I believe the artick 
should be published. We need a mor 
constructive one too—maybe it will k 
forthcoming soon! 





“SHOP TALK” was the title of a 
Editorial Board discussion recent) 
printed in this magazine.* The con. 
ments had to do with an article abou 
the Journal, dealing in part with th 
manner in which contributions su>- 
mitted to the Editorial Board are a. 
alyzed. The article was _ published 
without much change from the origind 
manuscript. Also printed, as an e& 
tension of the article, were the com 
ments and suggestions made by th 

the Editorial Board 


cerning statements—the “Shop Talk’ 
As a result of the eae to that 
first experiment it has been agreed 


or JOURNAL “Shop Talk,” and to ir 
vite readers to participate—discussi 
any topics that may appeal to the 
as challenging and worthy. 

As a starter the Editorial Boar 
again “talks shop” in its own depart 
ment—this time discussing the artick 
by Helen Rae Wunderlich, “Festivals 
Make Me Furious,” which rates spat 
in this issue for reasons every read 
will discover for himself without t 
aid of these comments by the mem 
bers of the Board. 


[Note: Members of the Editorial Bout 
nearly all of whom supplied comments 
are included in this “Shop Talk,” are listed 
in the masthead, ots 64. The respect 
statements of the ard members repr 
in the discussion - indicated by the 
paragraph sign ({) 

It should be recorded here that the cor 
ments were supplied in the routine of 
work of reviewing manuscripts. At the tim 
no member of the Board was aware—nor ¥# 
the chairman or the managing editor—that t 
Journal readers would have opportunity te 
“listen in” via this Shop Talk. 

a spontaneous and unbiased ex —~ 
editorial opinion of the article under scrutity 
—and, indirectly, of opinions regarding vat 
ous aspects of the subject under discussic. 


*January 1951 issue of the Music EpucaTos 
JOURNAL. 
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THIS AUTHOR WRITES INTERESTINGLY 
and effectively. She has a point. The 
article may irritate some readers but that 
js no reason for not considering it serious- 
ly. As I read it over I wondered in my 
own mind how many of the people who 
are strong believers in contests could pre- 
sent their point of view in as interesting 
and spirited a manner. I do not agree 
with what she says in large measure, but 
I feel that her point of view is so well- 
presented and represents the feeling and 
beliefs of so many educators that it is 
worth serious consideration for the sae 
JourNAL. \ / — . 
q SHE mame outs MIGHTY ~~ — ' . . 
at are worthy of mention. er title , 
vill command oo. _ She a stirred Indispensable for... 
up enough that her writing holds one’s 
interest. x TEACHERS + SINGERS * QUARTETS - CHORUS WORK 


{ FestIvALts MADE HER FURIOUS, and 1 Finest pitch pipe available today, developed after 
ae 2 oe oS years of research and experiment. Scientific, sani- 
am not allergic to alliteration. nen is . ° } H 

acontest not a competition and when is a seikts on up andl ta — ae” 


festival not either one of them or vice 
yersa? Miss Wunderlich’s article is read- MK-1...13 Keys= Scale F to F 


able enough and contains enough sound- 
ness as well sound and fury to make it MK-2...13 Keys = Scale C to C 


ear a spot not to say a spotlight in the 988 JOHNSON PLACE 
JouRNAL. WM. KRATT CO. "inion, «3. 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Harmonicas 


{ Witt it do more harm than good to 
blish this? W sed s iv . . f , 
wlll i e need constructive Staudard Kitch for the W/ PILE TA WHI 


{ THE AUTHOR HAS SPOTLIGHTED a num- ; : : 
ber of outstanding weaknesses of con- Just Published! A Book for Little Children 


tests. However, some readers might feel 
there is needless sarcasm and intolerant A L L 7 HR O U G H T H E b E A R 
excursion into related fields. . . Could be 


made more constructive by developing 
some of the suggestions offered or im- © Songs © Singing Games 


plied. © Rhythmic Activities ° Verses 


{ Some vERY FINE IDEAS are presented, P 
but in its present form the article gives BY FLORENCE O’KEANE WHELAN 


“more heat than light”. ... The words 
“competition” and “festival” are used “A new book which glows with the freshness, 
gg lle tar, * Rag spirit and unbounded enthusiasm of childhood.” 
Philip Cory’s survey should be more 
definite or more of the findings stated. All Through the Year provides songs and verses of holidays and seasons, of home 
The general reference made does not and community life, of health, of animals and birds,” of adventure and imagination. 
help the reader and does not advance the There are rhythmic plays, folk tunes, and singing games. All are of the child's own 
thesis of the present article... . Para- world and in his own language. Through them the child's natural activities are 
graph three is very fine. . . .Paragraph guided into specific channels and a foundation is laid for more musical adventures in 
four: Tradition in sports? Tradition in the grades and years to come. 
ding systems?....Paragraph five: 
opening. Superficially sarcastic, Each song in this 80-page book is provided with a simple, colorful accompaniment. 
but an element of realism is there. Weak- Attractive cover in bright colors, many intriguing illustrations, a pliable plastic binding 
ness in points one to seven. The stand- which makes the book lie flat — all these contribute to the book's appeal. Both teachers 
ard instruction to judges while imperfect and mothers of young children welcome All Through the Year because it fits their needs 
is still better than these wild differences. so aptly and because the small folk love every page. Price $1.50 
This section is not in keeping with the 


valid ideas expressed before. . . .Para- HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 434 South Wabash Ave. 


graph six: This contention would be A : ' . 
more convincing if backed up by some Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, Illinois 


actual facts (facts which might be ob- 

tained officially; someone could contest 

— general statement). . . .Para- 

graph seven: Common sense might in- 

dicate that schools just beginning would Why Pay More? 

not expect to obtain the same ratings as 

older established groups. It would be a Long Playing Records 

naive director, indeed, who could not see 

(We might have them, though, 

0 perhaps the point is not so ———— aoe a a 

a% one might imagine!). . . .Paragraph o oO Gg ° 

tight: Excellent point scored here!. . . . Sock New! Re | P Christmas Programs 

Paragraph nine: Weakness displayed Re - he di ff : For illustrations. 

here. The truly competent teacher will Every Reco uarantee ; Aa of material and com 

show results. However, a little more of For FREE Complete Catalogue ' ———— “G10 today 
evaluation in other areas might and Price List, write to: . t Yate nal . 4 

. - gn ' special junior robes, write 
strengthen the teaching profession. This RECORD HAVEN Store (dest.N-051) for catalog J-10. 
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boiled” about an adverse rating should 
not be in the teaching field himself... . 
Paragraph fourteen: Is on weak ground 
in illustration of “democracy.” If de- 
mocracy also takes in a free enterprise 
system, we indeed do have competition. 
The idealism in this paragraph may be 
the writer’s own, and her privilege. 


{| Wo ts Helen Rae Wunderlich? I en- 
joyed her article. Believe all fair-minded 
readers will also, whether they are pro, 
con, Or neutral on contests. Maybe there 
are others who, like myself, would ap- 
preciate information about the author. 


[And so the author was asked to draw 
a chair up to the Round Table. The 
paragraphs following are quoted from 
Mrs. Wunderlich’s response to the edi- 
torial request for some professional and 
personal data. | 


“T am flattered that the Journal will 
print my article. I hardly expected the 
manuscript to get much past the letter 
opener’s desk, to say nothing of having a 
reading by so many distinguished mem- 
bers of the Board. I might have 
wished to take more pains with it . 
certainly I had not realized how much 
concern there is about the festival status 
quo in various parts of the country. ... 


“As to my professional experience, it 
really started out like the calendar of 
meetings of the Northwest Music Educa- 
tors Conference. Letha McClure, the 
first Northwest president and then Seat- 
tle’s director of music, hired me for my 
first teaching job—directing grade school 
orchestras all over Seattle, part time, 
while I was a student at the University 
of Washington. My teacher, Frances 
Dickey, became the second Northwest 
president. All my breath has been in the 
air of education. My father was a school 
superintendent—one-time president of the 
Inland Empire Education Association. 
My husband has always worked for a 
university, except for a tour as a com- 
mander in the Navy, which unnautically 
sent him to Japan to remove militarism 
from the textbooks. I hold a B.M. from 
the University of Washington, M.A. 
from the University of Idaho, and did 
further graduate work at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, the Curtis Institute, 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, and the University of Chicago. I 
am rather a good viola player, have writ- 
ten about two feet of songs (none pub- 
lished—mildly odd), and a music work- 
book to teach music reading to children 
in grades six or seven who have not 
learned before and are causing a struggle 
(rejected by two of the very best pub- 
lishers). Teaching experience: Belmont, 
Massachusetts, five years; Cleveland 
High School, Seattle (under Ethel Hen- 
son), one year; Carmel, California, two 
years; Menlo Park, California, two years. 
The short stops were while we followed 
the fleet from one Navy station to an- 
other, at most of which something im- 
mediately happened to the local music 
teacher (no foul play on my part, though 
I do love to teach). I taught choir, 
band, orchestra, elementary, junior high, 
advanced harmony, music appreciation, 
rhythmic play, orchestration, and so 
forth, and I learned a lot, except how 
to put a bassoon together for sure. 


“My husband [Herbert J. Wunderlich, 
dean of students, Montana State Univer- 
sity who had a small part in the North- 
west convention program at Missoula, 
took the occasion to announce to my as- 
sembled colleagues that musicians are 
really crazy. . . . We have one son; he 
plays cello.” 





two outstanding new 
WORKS FOR SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 


with soloists 





CONCERTINO 
FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
by Harold Perry 


and 


MINIATURE 
CONCERTO 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


by Alec Rowley 
Charming, unpretentious works tha 
fit ideally into the repertoire of school 
orchestras. The solo parts are easily 
within the range of talented young 
players. 
Each work: Set A with Full Score $5.9); 


Set B with Full Score $9.0); 
Full Score $2.50. 


Orchestra catalog and thematic upon 
request: DEPARTMENT 327 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. BOX 418, LYNBROOK, L.I., N.Y. 
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MUSIC FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, 
by Parks Grant. {New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts.} 308 pp., illustrated, ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. $3.00. 


The greatest need in music education today is 
to reach the millions of children in our schools 
who are experiencing little or no music except 
what they may hear indirectly outside the 
dassroom via the movies, radio and television 
or in home and church life. The only way a 
music program will ever reach most of these 
children is by instruction from their classroom 
teachers. “Music for Elementary Teach- 
es” is one ot the few books intended 
to give the undergraduate prospective ele- 
mentary classroom teacher (not the music 
major) adequate grounding in music, so that 
she can teach it with the same assurance she 
has in teaching the academic subjects. 

The book is profusely illustrated and pre- 
sents a Straightforward, easy-to-understand 


ESTRA 


ks that\f course for one who has had no formal music 
training. It fills a definite need in the field 
F school of teacher-training materials, and it would be 
. easily a valuable addition to the professional library 
of elementary schools. Any grade school 
young teacher who feels insecure in her music teach- 
ing would find in this book most of her ques- 
tions answered. [Reviewed by Raymond R. 
Reed, supervisor of music, department of 
re $5.50: 0 nusic, Arlineton (Va.) Public Schools; presi- 
j dent of VMEA.} 
RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR ELE- 
€ upo\E WENTARY SCHOOLS, by Dorothy La- 
Salle (revised edition). [New York: A, S. 
Barnes & Company.] 201 pp., music, 
KES glossary. $4.00. 
Contains a collection of music fundamentals, 
1, N.Y, |e music characterizations, singing dances, and 
' “lB folk dances to help the classroom teacher 
ein conducting the dance program. Chapter 
headings: Dance in the Elementary School, 
————=—=—= i Movement Fundamentals, Characterizations, 


Singing Games, Simple Folk Dances, Inter- 
mediate Folk Dances, Advanced Folk Dances. 
Folk dances of sixteen different countries are 
included, and the music accompanying the 
125 rhythmic activities is arranged in a sim- 
plified form to facilitate its use. 






SERBO-CROATIAN FOLK SONGS, by 
Bela Bartok and Albert B. Lord, with a 
Foreword by George Herzog. [New York: 
Columbia University Press.] 431 pp., music, 
index. $8.50. 

Texts and transcriptions of 75 folk songs 
the Milman Parry collection and a 
of Serbo-Croatian folk melodies. 
In the first part of the book Bela Bartok pre- 
sents a discussion of the varied problems of 
Notation, classification, and analysis in the 
study of folk music. The second part of 
the volume contains texts of these songs, each 
with an English translation immediately fol- 
lowing the original Serbo-Croatian verses. 


Ing methas 
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BEL CANTO IN ITS GOLDEN AGE, by 
Philip A. Duey. [New York: Columbia 
University Press.] 222 pp., chapter notes, 
bibliography, index. $3.75. 













A study of teaching concepts of the bel 
canto period—the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries when the art of singing in Italy 
came epitomized into precepts accepted 
throughout the western world. The publishers 
state that the author has studied all available 
source material of the bel canto period, traced 
the history of singing technique back to an- 
cient Greece, and concentrated his investiga- 
the important physiological and 
aspects, giving Italian, German, 
French, and English sources for each. 














BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE TECH- 
NIQUE OF 18TH AND 19TH CENTURY 
COMPOSITION, by Allen Irvine McHose. 
{New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.} 
317 pp., illustrated, appendix, index. $4.50. 





A text for first-year course in theory de- 
Mgted to develop the musical thought proc- 
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_ “|... ANNOUNCEMENTS of NEW ISSUES 


Let’s Sing!—a COLLECTION OF PART SONGS AND MATERIALS 
FOR A VARIETY OF GROUP MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


— by Marguerite V. Hood & Margaret C. Perry 


Ideal for singing groups where voices are changing. These are songs to sing for 
fun, with “things” to do while singing them, yet they have a definite educational 
value in developing sight reading, part singing, the ability to play melodies and 
chords on the piano, skill in accompanying singing with rhythm instruments or 
percussion instruments as well as with the ukulele, xylophone, song beils or 
auto-harp. A wonder book for junior high (or upper grade) general music 
classes. Illustrated. (0 3728) Price, .60 


Trumpet (Cornet) Technic—by Clifford Lillya 
A contemporary approach to the applied music curriculum. Here is superb mate- 
rial around which the teacher may build an integrated teaching plan. There are 
four divisions — 1. Basic Skills, 2. Applied Music Theory,.3. Orchestra and Band 
Routine, 4. Recital Literature. Correlary teaching literature is listed. Teachers 
of advanced high school or college trumpet students will enthuse over this 
worthy work. (0 3746) Price, 1.50 


Easy Lessons In Singing—by Jo Stafford 
A bright, practical, and instructive book written by a top professional singer in 
response to many letters asking “How to sing’. Illustrated. (0 3750) Price, 1.00 


The Angus Approach To Violin Playing—by 
Walter Angus 


Let this result-producing class violin method acquaint you with the advantages 
of starting young pupils in the 3rd position. Suitable for pupils in school 
grades from 4 to 9. (0 3733) Price, 1.25 


The Pixie Shoe Shop— A PETITE MUSICAL PLAY FOR VIOLIN 
& PIANO 


—by Gene Nastri and Carl Gordon 


10 easy violin pieces with piano which may be presented with a pleasing continuity of cos- 
tumed characters and dances. (0 3721) Price, 1.00 


Eckstein Piano Course by Maxwell Eckstein 
(IN SIX BOOKS) 


An instantaneous success with class and private teachers. All six books now 
published. Send for descriptive folder. 


BOOK ONE, .60—BOOKS TWO TO FIVE, .75 each—BOOK SIX, 1.00 


Prices subject to change without notice 








Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3 
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esses by correlating keyboard harmony, dic- When writing to advertisers, please men- 
tation, sight-singing, and part-writing. Each tion the Music Epucators JOURNAL 

element of the period is presented according = : 
to the following plan: (1) theoretical discus- 
sion, (2) experience by creating the element, 
(3) dictation, (4) artistic application. Dedi- 
cated to Howard Hanson, director of the 





By the makers of 


Eastman School of Music, “for the enthusi- America’s finest woodwinds ! 


Cundy - Bettoney 


astic support and guidance which he has 
given the author and his colleagues in making 
this text possible.” 


CENTENNIAL STORY, prepared by the 
staffs of the board of education for the city of 
Toronto, Canada. [Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons Limited.] 306 pp., illustrated, index. 

The staffs of the Board of Education of To- 
ronto (Canada) have published the story of 
the first 100 years of progress from 1850 to 
1950, from a small city with no city-owned 
school buildings, few teachers and an_ in- 
adequate and uncertain budget, to its present 
condition of fine buildings, goéd equipment 
and playgrounds, large staff and adequate 
budget. 
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Proof of — , 
e Armstrong flute 
Perfection flawlessly translates the entire range 


of flute literature. 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ELKHART, INDIANA 


The Best Band Nens of the Year! 
Ino New Rodgers and Hammerstein Band Selections 


Cir 


THE KING AND I HIGHLIGHTS FROM STATE FAIR 


Compiled and transcribed Compiled and transcribed by PAUL YODER 
by ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT 


A concert-size selection with all the “hit” An octavo-size selection of the eternally re- 
songs from this latest Rodgers and Hammer- freshing melodies from this prize-winning pic- 
stein triumph. It contains all the important ture score. In this short medley are all the 
melodies: I WHISTLE A HAPPY TUNE, tunes which come to mind automatically; IT’S 
WE KISS IN A SHADOW, HELLO, A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING, IT 
YOUNG LOVERS, THE MARCH OF MIGHT AS WELL BE SPRING and ALL I 
SIAMESE CHILDREN, SHALL WE DANCE, OWE IOWAY. 


etc. 
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SIX ISSUES of the Music Educators Journal 
are published during the school year within the 
period September through June. Following are 
the symbols used indicating the various issues: 
S-O, September-October; N-D, November- 
December; Jan, January; F-M, February- 
March; A-M, April-May; J-J, June-July. Pic- 
tures are indicated by asterisks (*), titles of 
articles are indicated by italics, and authors’ 
names appear in parentheses after the titles. 


A 
Aathetic Values in Education, A Philosophical Basis for (Earhart), N-D 15 
ADMINISTRATION (See also Philosophical, Psychological, Practical Aspects 
of Music in Education and Life) 
Administrator Talks About Music, An (Schinnerer), A-M 18 
Causes for Failure Among Music Teachers (Ehlert), Jan 36 
American Folk Songs (Evanson), Jan 20 
American Junior Red Cross, S-O 29 
American School Music Album, S-O 29*, S-O Cover* 
dad Let There Be Music for the Maultitudes (Hughes), S-O 31 
dee Sight Reading and Memorizing Related? (Fredrich), N-D 40 
Aris: Promoters of Understanding, The (Hunt), S-O 28 
Associated Male Choruses of America, Jan 17* 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Music Education in the Electronic Era (Duffield), N-D 18 
On the Use of Recordings (Leonhard), F-M 48 
Radio in Music Education (Whitsey), N-D 26 
Will Television be Available for Education? (Berg), Jan 22 


B 


Bailey, Bertha W., N-D 64, F-M 25*, J-J 13 
Bank and Music, A, F-M 52 

Barnett, Helen, N-D 42 

Be @ Good Host (Heaphy), N-D 22 

Beattie, John W., J-J 11 

Beer, Alice Stewart, S-O 41; N-D 46; J-J 18 
Berg, Richard C., Jan 22 

Biddle, Mark, S-O 42 

Brim, Charlotte L., Jan 18 

Britain's National Youth Orchestra (Littlefield), S-O 58 
British Brass Band, The (Stewart), A-M 30 
Bryan, Janice Woods, J-J 28 

Buchanan, Gillian, N-D 64* ; F-M 25* 
Buttelman, C. V., S-O 28 
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California-Western All-Conference Band, Orchestra and Chorus (1949), 
F-M cover* 
California-Western Division Board, N-D 16* 
Camp Mele Lani (Milnes), J-J 23 
Cantwell, Donald C., S-O 60 
Causes for Failure Among Music Teachers (Ehlert), Jan 36 
Changes in Elementary School Song Books (Kluth), F-M 31 
Child's Bill of Rights in Music, The, A-M 25 
Choral Music (See Vocal Music) 
Church Music (See Vocal Music) 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS (See also College and University, etc., Piano 
Instruction ) 
Music and the Classroom Teacher (Sheehy), S-O 36 
Music Education at the Crossroads (Mursell), F-M 23 
Musical Growth of the Classroom Teacher, The (Bryan), J-J 28 
Music Trail, The (Rhea), Jan 39 
South Carolina Comes of Age (Lynch), A-M 54 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC—TEACHER TRAINING—CUR- 
RICULUM 
Causes for Failure Among Music Teachers (Ehlert), Jan 36 
Graduate Studies Cooperative Project (Sur), N-D 29; Jan 45 
Missouri Workshop for Elementary Teachers (Mathews), Jan 49 
Research Studies in Music Education, Jan 40 
Suggestions for Graduate Studies, N-D 52 
Student Membership and Student Activities (Madison), Jan 30 
What Happened at the Workshop (Frisch), N-D 24 
Combined Class and Private Lessons (Gearman), F-M 50 
College Band Directors National Association, Jan 27 *; F-M 54 
Collegiate Newsletter, The, N-D 55; Jan 59; J-J 45 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
Judgment Values for Contemporary Music (Murphy), F-M 34; A-M 22 
Rebearsing Contemporary Music (Gordon), S-O 38; N-D 32 
CONTESTS AND FESTIVALS (See also Music Education in other Countries. ) 
Good Old Days and Now, The (Time), A-M 53 
High School Competitive Music Festivals (Cory), F-M 3 
— and the North Central Association Contest | (Fisher), 
an 15 
North Central Association Recommendations, The (Report of the NCA 
Contest Committee), A-M 24 
Suggestions for a Piano Adjudicator (Macklin), J-J 54 
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Survey of Noncompetitive Music Festivals, A (Cory), A-M 34 
Time to Call A Halt ls Now, The (Van Bodegraven), S-O 23 
What Do You Do with The Judges’ Rating Sheets? (Beer), S-O 41 
Contemporary Music (Murphy), F-M 34; A-M 22 
Cooper, Irvin, N-D 20 
Coordinating Vocal and String Teaching (Hill), J-J 33 
Cory, Philip B., F-M 38; A-M 34 ; 
CORRELATION—INTEGRATION (See also Classroom Teachers, High 
School Music) 
Coordinating Vocal and String Teaching (Hill), J-J 33 
Tamales, S-O 35* 
Curriculum (See College and University, etc.) 


D 


Division Conferences (See Music Educators National Conference and Separate 
Division Listings) 

Donovan, Mary C., S-O 65 

Duffield, Paul E., N-D 18; J-J 19 

Dykema, Peter W., J-J 11 

Dynamic Music Factors in Mood Change (Gaston), F-M 42 


E 


Earhart, Will, N-D 15 
Eastern Division Official Groups, N-D 17* ; J-J 30* 
“Education for Courage, Unity and Freedom’’ (Panel), J-J 13* 
Ehlert, Jackson K., Jan 36 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC (See also Classroom Teachers, Piano 
Instruction ) 
Changes in Elementary School Song Books (Kluth), F-M 31 
Elementary School That Sings!, An (Hughes), A-M 54 
Flementary School Tries Music Tests, An (Nye), N-D 30 
lt Can Be Done! (Hill and Paulson), F-M 28 
Opera In the Elementary School, A-M 57 
Radio in Music Education (Whitsey), N-D 26 
Ernst, Karl D., N-D 64* ; Jan 61; F-M 25* 
Evanson, Jacob A., Jan 20 


F 


Failure Among Music Teachers, Causes for (Ehlert), Jan 36 
Festivals (See Contests and Festivals) 
Fishburn, Hummel, F-M 25* 
Fisher, Lowell B., Jan 15 
Flutes or Clarinets? (Willett), J-J 35 
Folk Songs, American (Evanson), Jan 20 
Folk Music of America, Instructional Outline on the, S-O 33 
For Good Citizens, N-D 47 
For the Good of the Order (C. V. B.), S-O 26 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Philharmonic oe, F-M 40* 
Fredrich, Frank, N-D 40 
Frisch, Fay Templeton, N-D 24 
Functional Approach to Instrumental Music (Pottle), Jan 51 
FUNCTIONAL MUSIC 
Dynamic Factors in Mood Change (Gaston), F-M 42 
Masic and the Exceptional Child (Beer), N-D 46 
Music, Vital Capacity, and Post-Respirator Patients (Brim), Jan 18 


G 


Gaston, E, Thayer, F-M 42 

Gearman, Ronald, F-M 50 

General Education, Music—A Must in (Johnson), J-J 14 
Giddings, T. P., A-M 46 

Good Old Days and Now, The (Time), A-M 53 
Gordon, Philip, S-O 38; N-D 32 

Graduate Studies Cooperative Project (Sur), N-D 29 
Gruber, Frederick C., Jan 52 


H 


Hannah, W. H., F-M 25* 
Harp in School Music, The (Rensch), A-M 39 
Heaphy, John Merrill, N-D 22 
Hemmle, Gene L., S-O 63 
High School Competitive -Music Festivals (Cory), F-M 38 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC (See also Contests and Festivals, School-Community, 
etc.) 
lt Can Be Done! (Hill and Paulson), F-M 28 
Student Conductors (Biddle), S-O 42 
"*Teen-Ager’s’’ Taste in Out-of-School Music, The (Duffield) ; J-J 19 
Hill, E. Arthur, F-M 28 
Hill, Frank W., J-J 33 
Housing the School Music Department (Wright), A-M 20 
How’s Your Aim? (Park), Jan 46 
Hughes, David W., S-O 31; A-M 54 
Hunt, Herold, S-O 28 . 
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Instructional Outline on the Folk Music of America, S-O 33 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (See also Correlation—Integration, Contests and 
Festivals, Music Education in Other Countries) 
Flutes or Clarinets? (Willett), J-J 35 
Functional Approach to Instrumental Music (Pottle), Jan 51 
Harp in School Music, The (Rensch), A-M 39 é 
Instrument Displays (Masson), N-D 48 
Milestones in String Advarcement (Waller), Jan 32 
Trends in Clarinet Playing (Waln), N-D 28 
Is It Good for Music Education? Jan 26 
lt Can Be Done: (Hill and Paulson), F-M 28 


J 


Johnson, Burt, J-J 14 
Jones, Archie N., F-M 25* 
Judgment Values for Contemporary Music (Murphy), F-M 34; A-M 22 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOCL MUSIC (See also High School Music) 
For Good Citizens, N-D 47 
Junior High School Choral Problem, The (Cooper), N-D 20 
Preparation for the Junior High General Music Class (Weigand), S-O 32 


Teacher-Pupil Planning (Beer), J-J 18 


K 
Kluth, Marjorie F., F-M 31 


Kaouth, William E., F-M 25* 
Kraushaar, Otto J., F-M 25* 


Larson, William S., lan 40; A-M 61 
Lawrence, Charles Wilson, A-M 42 
Leonhard, Charles, F-M 48 
Littlefield, Joan, S-O 58 

Long, Newell H., Jan 61; F-M 25* 
Lundkvist, Lyllis D., F-M 25* 
Lynch, Frances Hill, A-M 54 


Macklin, Hall M., J-J 54 

Madison, Thurber, Jan 30 

Masson, Kelvin, N-D 48 

Mathews, Paul W., Jan 49; F-M 25* 

Maybee, Harper C., J-J 40 

McCarty, Albert A., J-J 21 

McBride, William B., F-M 25* 

Membership (See Music Educators National Conference) 

MENC Publication Kits (Hemmle, Jones), S-O 63 

Milestones in String Advancement (Waller), Jan 32 

Miller, Amy Grau, F-M 25* 

Miller, Howard F., F-M 25* 

Milnes, Marjorie, J-J 23 

Missouri Workshop for Elementary Teachers (Mathews), Jan 49 

Mortiboy, F. M., F-M 25* 

Murphy, Howard A., F-M 34; A-M 22 

Mursell, James L., F-M 23 

Muasic—A Must in General Education (Johnson), J-J 14 

Music and the Classroom Teacher (Sheehy), S-O 36 

Music and the Exceptional Child (Beer), N-D 46 

Music and the North Central Association Contest Committee (Fisher), Jan 15 

Music Education Ambassador (Barnett), N-D 42 

Music Education at the Crossroads (Mursell), F-M 23 

Music Education Exhibitors Association, Jan 26 

MUSIC EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
American School Music Album, S-O 29*, 61 
Britain's National Youth Orchestra (Littlefield), S-O 58 
British Brass Band, The (Stewart), A-M 30 
Music Education Ambassador (Barnett), N-D 42 
Pan American Day, F-M 55 

MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
vision listings. ) 
Annual Audit Report, Jan 62 
Convention Information (1951), F-M 19, 24 
Convention Shots (1951), J-J 16%, 17* 
Directory of Officers and Official Groups, F-M 61 
Division Elections (1951), A-M 64 
Division Officers, F-M 25* 
Executive Committee, J-J 15*, 38* 
For the Good of the Order (C. V. B.), S-O 26 
Philadelphia, March 21-26, 1952, J-J 26 
Official Groups, A-M 17* 
Some Things We Are Thinking About (Long, Ernst), Jan 61 
Shop Talk (C. V. B.), Jan 28 
Student Membership and Student Activities (Madison), Jan 30 
Student Members Chapters (1950-51), J-J 46 ; 
What Good ls My Membership? (Sanderson), S-O 62 

Music Education in the Electronic Era (Duffield), N-D 18 

Music Educators Journai, Annual Index, (1949-50), N-D 60 

Music for Courage, Unity and Freedom (Bailey), J-J 13 

Music for Everybody (Williams), J-J 32 

Music Trail, The (Rhea), Jan 39 

Music, Vital Capacity, and Post-Respirator Patients (Brim), Jan 18 

Musical Growth of the Classroom Teacher, The (Bryan), J-J 28 

MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 
Housing the School Music Department (Wright), A-M 20 


(See also separate Di- 
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NEA Department of Classroom Teachers Annual Seminar and Wor<shop, 
A-M 45 

New Books, S-O 66; N-D 49; Jan 12; F-M 18; J-J 42 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (See Contests 
and Festivals) 

North Central Division Convention (1951), Jan 61 

North Central Division Planning Meeting, N-D 25* 

Northwest Division Convention (1951), Jan 61 

Nye, Robert E., N-D 30 


oO 


Obituaries (Necrology), S-O 18; Jan 8; F-M 16; A-M 59; J-J 11, 12, 4% 
O'Callaghan, Anne Grace, F-M 25* 

Oklahoma All-State Chorus, Jan 34* 

Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra, F-M 44* ; A-M 62* 

On the Use of Recordings (Leonhard), F-M 48 

On Supervision (Giddings), A-M 46 

Opera in the Elementary School, A-M 57 

Organizing a Choir of Juvenile Delinquents, A-M 56 


P 


Pan American Day, F-M 55 
Park, S. Norman, Jan 46 
Paulson, Lois, F-M 28 
PIANO INSTRUCTION (See also Contests and Festivals) 
Combined Class and Private Instruction (Gearman), F-M 50 
What Happened at the Workshop (Frisch), N-D 24 
PHILOSOPHICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF MUSIC 
IN EDUCATION AND LIFE (See also Functional Music) 
And Let There Be Music for the Multitudes (Hughes), S-O 31 
Arts: Promoters of Understanding, The (Hunt), S-O 28 
Be A Good Host (Heaphy), N-D 22 
Child's Bill of Rights in Music, The, A-M 25 
How's Your Aim? (Park), Jan 46 
Music—A Mast in General Education (Johnson), J-J 15 
Music Education at the Crossroads (Mursell), F-M 23 
Philosophical Basis for Aesthetic Values in Education, 
N-D 15 
Pledge and Obligation, A-M 15 
Pledge to Children, A-M 16 
Shield This Light (Sommers), F-M 26 
Trees (Rangeler), J-J 38 
Why Stedy Music? (Gruber), Jan 52 
Pledge and Obligation, A-M 15 
Pledge to Children, A-M 16 
Pottle, Ralph R., Jan 51 
Preparation for the Junior High General Music Class (Weigand), S-O 22 
Pronunciation of Church Latin in Choral Literature (Lawrence), A-M 42 


R 


Radio and Television (See Audio-Visual Aids) 

Radio in Music Education (Whitsey), N-D 26 

Rangeler, Hugh T., J-J 38 

Raymond, John D., F-M 25* 

Red Cross, American Junior, S-O 29, 61 

Recordings (See Audio-Visual Aids) 

Rehearsing Contemporary Music (Gordon), S-O 38; N-D 32 

Relation of Music Instruction in High School to Adult Musical Status (Stein), 
Jan 56 

Rensch, Roslyn Maria, A-M 39 

RESEARCH, EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS, SCIENTIFIC AIDS (See also 
Administration, Audio-Visual Aids) 
Graduate Studies Cooperative Project (Sur), N-D 29 
Research Studies in Music Education (Larson), Jan 40; A-M 60 
Suggestions for Graduate Studies N-D 52; Jan 45 
Unit School District and Its Music Program, The (McCarty), J-J 2 

Review and Preview, S-O 24 

Rhea, Raymond, Jan 39 


A (Earhart), 


S 


Sad Trade But a Splendid Art, A (Zimet), S-O 64 
Salvation Army Central Territory Headquarters Band, A-M 31* 
Sanderson, Wendell, S-O 62 
Schinnerer, Mark C., A-M 18 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY MUSIC RELATIONS AND ACTIVITIES (See also 
Research, etc.) 
Bank and Music, A, F-M 52 
Music for Everybody (Williams), J-J 32 
Relation of Music Instruction in High School to Adult Musical Stam 
(Stein), Jan 56 
School and Public Relations, J-J 22 
School Music in Action, Jan 24 
Schinnerer, Mark C., F-M 18 
Sheehy, Emma Dickson, S-O 36 
Shield This Light (Sommers), F-M 26 
Shop Talk, Jan 28 
Sight Reading and Memorizing Related, Are? (Fredrich), N-D 40 
Some Things We are Thinking About (Ernst, Long)’, Jan 61 
Sommers, Hobart H., F-M 26 
Songbooks, Changes in Elementary (Kluth), F-M 31 
South Carolina Comes of Age (Lynch), A-M 54 
Southern Division Planning Meeting ; Official Group, N-D 19*, J-J 24* 
Southwestern Division Planning Conference, S-O 25* 
State Music Education Activities—1950-51 Calendar, S-O 48 
State Association Presidents, J-J 34* 
Stein, Gertrude E., Jan 56 
Stewart, John Hail, A-M 30 
String Instruction (See Instrumental Music) 
Student Conductors (Biddle), S-O 42 
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farhart), 


(Stein), 


See also 


Student Merabership and Student Activities (Madison), Jan 30 

Student Members (See Music Educators National Conference and Collegiate 
Newsletter) 

Suggested Topics for Graduate Studies, N-D 52; Jan 45 

Suggestion for a Piano Adjudicator (Macklin), J-J 54 

Supervision, On (Giddings), A-M 46 

Survey c} Noncompetitive Music Festivals, A (Cory), A-M 34 


T 


Tamales, S-O 35* 

Teacher-Pupil Planning (Beer), J-J 18 

Teacher Training (See College and University Music) 
"Teen-Ager’s’’ Taste in Out-of-School Music, The (Duffield), J-J 19 
Television (See Audio-Visual Aids) 

Tests, An Elementary School Trys Music (Nye), N-D 30 
Therapy, Music in (See Functional Music) 

Three ‘'T’s’’ of Music, The (Cantwell), S-O 60 

Time to Call a Halt is Now, The (Van Bodegraven), S-O 23 
Trees (Rangeler), J-J 38 

Trends in Clarinet Playing (Waln), N-D 28 


U 


Unknown Peter Dykema, The (Beattie), J-J 11 
Unit School District and Its Music Program, The (McCarty), J-J 21 


¥ 


Van Bodegraven, Paul, S-O 23 

Virginia String Orchestra, F-M, 46* 

VOCAL MUSIC (See also Correlation, Elementary Music, Junior High 
School Music) 
American Folk Songs (Evansom) ; Jan 20 
Pronunciation of Church Latin in Choral Literature (Lawrence), A-M 42 
What's In a Song? (Watzman), Jan 50 


WwW 


Waller, Gilbert R., Jan 32 

Waln, George E., N-D 28 

Watzman, Leona, Jan 50 

Weigand, J. J., S-O 32 

What Do You Do With the Judges’ Rating Sheets? (Beer), S-O 41 
What Good Is My Membership? (Sanderson), S-O 62 

What Happened at the Workshop (Frisch), N-D 24 

What's in a Song? (Watzman), Jan 50 

White House Conference, The, A-M 15 

Whitsey, Edna A., N-D 26 

Why Study Music? (Gruber), Jan 52 

Will Televiszon Be Available for Education? (Berg), Jan 22 
Willette. William C., J-J 35 

Williams, Thomas W., J-J 32 

Wright, Al G., A-M 20 


Y 


York (Pennsylvania) Dance Festival, Jan 25* 


Zimet, Leonard, S-O 64 
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Million Dollar Remodeling Complete Now! 


RUSH STREET AT DELAWARE 


in the center of the 


near north side gaiety— 
surrounded by theatres, 
restaurants and supper 
clubs, Only one block 
from Michigan Avenue. 
Five minutes to Loop. 
Ample parking. 

300 ROOMS ALL WITH BATH 


trod daily 
RESTAURANT AND 
DINING ROOM 
CLOISTER INN 
ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Special attention to reserva- 
tions, Write Mr _ Leigh, 
Hotel Maryland, 900 North 
Rush St. Phone SUperior 
74568. 
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RECENT MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, Au- 
gust 1951. Revised appendix includes the recom- 
mendations of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools pertaining to music; 
the 1951 Revision of the Outline of a Program for 
Music Education; 1950 Constitution and Bylaws of 
the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, 
with some additions, of The National Elementary 
Principal Special Music Issue, February 1951, pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Articles by leaders in the field of music 
education which deal with various phases and aspects 
of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliog- 
raphy prepared by the MENC Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School 
superintendents, directors of music and music teach- 
ers tell in their own words the story of how piano 
classes were put in operation in their schools. 1951. 
31 pp. 50c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. 
Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 
Deals with pre-service development in music of the 
classroom teacher on the campus, and suggests ways 
and means whereby this initial preparation may be 
amplified and developed in the teaching situation. 
1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


NSBOVA Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Fourteen 
different forms including band, sight reading (band 
or orchestra), orchestra or string orchestra, student 
conductor, marching band, twirling drum major, 
choral groups, choral sight reading, solo voice, per- 
cussion solo and ensemble, wind instrument solo, 
string instrument solo, string or wind instrument 
ensemble, piano or harp solo. Sample set, 40c; per 


hundred, $2.00. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual 
of business practice and relations for music educators. 
Includes a directory of publishers, manufacturers, 
distributors, and other firms serving the music educa- 
tion field. Published by the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association, an auxiliary of MENC. 6th edition, 
1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


How to Use Films in Music Education. A handbook 
prepared by the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids. Designed to answer questions pertaining to 
the what, where, and how of the use of films in edu- 
cation. What is available? What is the cost? Where 
to get it? How to use it? Watch for announcement 
of publication. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Principles, 
procedures and achievement standards in group piano 
instruction. Approximately 100 pp. Prepared by the 
National Committee in connection with the five-year 
Piano Project which was concluded June 30, 1951. 
The handbook will be available in December, 1951. 
$1.50. 


NSBOVA Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music 
lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and 
Chorus, prepared by the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association, will be ready in De- 
cember, 1951. $1.50. 

’ 
A complete list of MENC publications—Research 
Council Reports, committee reports, bulletins and 
leaflets—will be supplied on request. 
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Bulletin Board 
The Cover Picture 
Advertisers’ Index 
Planning the First International Conference on Music Education 
Philadelphia, March 21-26, 1952 
Festivals Make Me Furious. Helen Rae Wunderlich 
Let’s Turn on the Children. Robert E. Nye 
International School Music Project 
Dedication 
You Can’t Teach It If You Don’t Know It. Ralph E. Pickett .... 
Music in American Education 
String Advancement Continues. Gilbert R. Waller 
Audio-Visual Forum: The Children Speak. Etta Schneider Ress 
At Malta. Vanett Lawler 
European Tour Notes. Matthew H. Shoemaker 
MENC Student Membership 
The Round Table: 
Lewisohn Intermission Talk. David Randolph 
How Festival Chairmen Could Help Publishers Give Better 
Service. Merle Montgomery 
The Use of Mnemonics in Music Reading. Donald C. Cantwell 
In the News 
Shop Talk 
New Books 
Music Educators Journal Annual Index. Volume XXXVII, 
1950-51 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, 
November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 

Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Business and Editorial Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, ILI. 

Editorial Board: Edward B, Birge (Chairman Emeritus), Robert A. Choate (Chairman), 
Earl Beach, Frank D’Andrea, Charles M. Dennis, Glenn Gildersleeve, Thurber Madison, 
Theodore F. Normann, Paul Painter, Sadie M. Rafferty, Charles Seeger, William R. Sur, 
Gladys Tipton, Alex Zimmerman, Paul Van Bodegraven. Editorial Associates: John W. 
— Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Luis Sandi, Domingo 
anta Cruz. 

Managing Editor: Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 
Contributions: The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of in- 
formative or constructive nature concerning any phase of music education. Manuscripts 
submitted for consideration should be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self- 
addressed return envelope. 

Copyright: The contents of the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL are protected by 
United States Copyright. Requests for permission to reprint any article or part of an 
article or other material should be addressed to the business and editorial office, 


. 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization 
representing all phases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher- 
training institutions. Membership open to any person actively interested in music education. 
Headquarters and Publication Office: 64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 
Washington Office: National Education Ass’n, Bldg.,.1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





MENC 1952 CONVENTION EXECUTIvp 
Marguerite V. Hood, MENC President, y; 
Philadelphia Schools Associate Superintenja 
John L. Waldman, directing chairman oj ; 
1952 Convention Committee, and Arthur , 
Hauser, president of the Music Educa 
Exhibitors Association. (See page 19.) 
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THE FOUR CONDUCTORS who have join 
ly helped Greeley (Colorado) maintain { 
unbroken forty-year record of the Greed 
Philharmonic Orchestra. MENC memtey 
recognize (left to right): J. DeForest Cis 
Raymon H. Hunt, John C. Kendel, Henry? 
Ginsburg. (Story on page 12.) 


id 


I} 


NEW STUDENT CHAPTER. The first 1 
52 chapter photograph received by the Joun# 
was from the newly instated University 
South Dakota (Vermillion) Chapter, No, # 
with 21 members, under the sponsorship 
Helen Harriscn. Initial project: assisting # 
a November clinic for class room teache 
music teachers and superivsors. (See stwie 
membership report on page 46.) 


MARCEL CUVELIER, international 

ident and founder, Jeunesses Musicales 4 The 
Secretary of the International Music Cou 

in the garden of his home in Brussels. * 
Cuvelier will be the host at the meeting 

the International Conference on Music 

cation which will be held in Brussels 

June 1953. (See page 17.) 
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ON & HEA 


EveRetHinG KNOWN I 


Just enrolled for a brilliant lifetime of music at the University of Illinois 


FIVE NEW L‘verett SCHOOL PIANOS 


-.. from Lyon & Healy, America’s home of 
“Everything Known in Music”’ 


As more and more schools give ever greater emphasis to music, 
their need for tonal beauty, quick-responding action and rugged 
stability in pianos is being filled superlatively by Everett's famous 
School Piano. At the University of Illinois, as at other oustand- 
ing schools, conservatories and studios, forward-looking music 
educators find that Everett is the wisest choice, as well as the 
lowest-priced good piano. Available on liberal terms: only 
10% down, 3 years to pay. Choice of limed oak or mahogany case. 


The Everett School Piano is available at Lyon & Healy 


Write for the illustrated brochure describing 
the outstanding features of the Everett School 
Piano and for price list on mahogany and 
limed oak models. 


in Chicago, Evanston, Oak Park, Cleveland, Columbus, Davenport, Omaha and St. Paul. . 
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These Choral Collections 
will help your budget for 


Sine Program Material 


THE BOW STREET BOOK: For Soprano, Alto, 
and Baritone. Compiled, edited and arranged by 
Katherine K. Davis. Music from Bach, Brahms, 
Byrd, Morley, and Webbe; folk songs. Easy 
three-part arrangements (S.A.B.) for mixed 
voices. $1.00. 


TEN AMERICAN SONGS FOR S.S.A. Com- 
piled and arranged by Gladys Pitcher. Fine 
musicianship marks these new arrangements of 
representative American songs. Some with op- 
tional action features and dance suggestions. 
$1.00. 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC for High School 
and Other Choral Groups. Collected and edited by 
George Pullen Jackson. Arranged by Charles 
Faulkner Bryan. Twenty-five songs that have 
expressed American mood and sentiment through 
the years. For mixed voices. Program notes. 
Illustrated. $1.25, 


CONCERT SONGS. Edited by M. Theresa 
Armitage. Outstanding repertory material for 
girls’ or women’s choral groups. One hundred 
and thirteen songs by distinguished composers 
of every period. Cloth. $1.44. 


THE CHECK BOOK. Edited by Peter W. 
Dykema. One hundred and six part songs of 
masculine appeal for high. school boys. Com- 
fortable arrangements; full and satisfying har- 
mony. Cloth. $1.00. 


GLEE MUSIC for Junior High School Boys. 
Compiled and arranged by Robert W. Gibb 
and Haydn Morgan. Combines unchanged, 
changing, and changed boys’ voices. Songs that 
boys like. Well-tested and winning increasing 
favor. 75c. 


GLEE MUSIC for Treble Voices. Compiled and 
arranged by Robert W. Gibb and Haydn 
Morgan. Program music from classic, folk, and 
modern sources, selected for musical merit as 
well as ease of performance. 75c. 


LATIN AMERICAN SONGS. Compiled by 
David Stevens. Music from our “‘good neighbor”’ 
countries, arr. in unison and two parts. 60c. 


ALL IN FUN. By George Frederick McKay. 
Original nonsense songs by a distinguished com- 
poser. Various arrangements. 75c. 


Send for copies on approval 
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